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1/  For  certain  crops,  figures  are  not  based  on  c\irrent  indications,  but  axe  carried  forward  from 
previous  reports.    2f  Excludes  sweetclover  and  lespedeza.     3/  Pounds,    4/  Picked  and  threshed. 
5/  Includes  some  quantities  not  harvested.    6/  See  footnote  on  table  by  States.     7/  Short- time 
average,    8/  Production  includes  all  grapes  for  fresh  fruit,  juice,  wine,  and  raisins.    6/  Con- 
dition November  1. 
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The  harvesting  of  most  late  crops  was  well  advanced  by  November  1  as  dry  weather 
offset  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  permitted  field  operations  to  progress  with 
little  interruption.    Most  of  the  cotton,  soybeans,  potatoes  and  other  late  crops 
are  under  cover  and  a  good  start  has  been  made  on  cribbing  the  big  corn  crop. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  limited  rainfall  during  much  of  October  was  decidedly 
unfavorable  for  growth  in  pastures  and  for  the  seeding  of  winter  grains  and  cover 
crops,- 

Reports  on  the  yields  of  the  crops  now  being  harvested  average  about  as  expected 
for  the  country  as  a  whole  but  shov/  many  local  changes.    Early  frosts  caught 
some  corn  in  southwest  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota,  some  peanuts  and  other  crops 
in  the  Southwest  and  nipped  gardens  southward  into  northern  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana  but  in  southern  lowa  a.nd  northwestern  Ohio  late-planted  corn  and  soy- 
beans had  a  chance  to  mature. 

The  corn  crop  i^s  now  estim.ated  at  3,086,000,000  bushels,  and  increase  of  1  percent 
from  October  1,    Most  farmers  have  husked  enough  to  estimate  the  yield,  and  their 
reports  indicate  a  higher  yield  per  acre  and  a  larger  tota,l  corn  crop  than  in  any 
season  prior  to  1942,    The  early  I'ovember  snows  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
Corn  Belt  will  delay  husking  but  should  not  cause  serious  loss.    Sorghums  for 
grain,  a  main  source  of  feed  in  the  Southwest,  v;ere  nipped  by  early  frost  in 
Oklahoma;  but  a  record  acreage  is  being  grov/n  and  production  is  now  expected  to 
total  107  million  bushels,  substantially  more  tha.n  production  in  any  year  prior 
to  1941,    Sv/eetpotatoes  have  been  suffering  from  drought  but  with  the  largest 
acreage  since  the  depression  years,  production  is  expected  to  be  nearly  76 
million  bushels,  compared  v/ith  an  average  of  70  million  bushels.    Soybeans  and 
rice  are, still  subject  to  some  risk  but  are  expected  to  yield  about  up  to 
earlier  expectations.     The  soybean  harvest  is  v/ell  advanced  and  production  is 
expected  to  be  nearly  206  million  bushels,  close  to  production  last  year,  and 
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fully  100  million  "bushels  more  tha,n  in  r.ny  preceding  year.    Rice,  at  6'9  million 
"bushels,  v'ould  be  3  million  "bushels  more  than  last  year's  record  output*  Tobacco 
production  is  also  still  e?:pocted  to  be  about  1,400,000,000  pounds,  or  about'aji 
average  crop,  "    •  ■^         ..'         ■  ' 

Principal  crops  likely  to  fall  below  the  prospects  of  a  month  ago  are  ber.ns  and 
peanuts,  each  dov.Ti  about  3  percent,  ^and  sugar  beets,:  dovm 'nearly  4  porccht. 
Conditions  on  November.  1  ..still  indicated  a  potato  crop"-  of  -459  million  bushels. 
The  la.rgest  potato  crop  in  past  years  was  that  of.  1928  when  some  427  million 
bushels  were  grov,Ti  but  not  all  could.be  harvested  because  of  the-  lov^  price*  Sarly 
freezing  weather  and  snov/  ha.ve  cr^-ught  part  of  the  Idaho  potato  crop;     some  iii 
Maine  are  still  in  the  ground  "but,  even  if  losses. there  should -be  heavy,  the 
potato  crop  ha.rvested  shoijld  still  .far  exceed  the  quantity  harvested  in  any 
previous  year»  . 

Although  all  estimates  o.f  crops  at  thi-s  season  are  subject  to  revision  after 
coLipletion  of  the  cur^r.ent'  s-urvey  of  the  acreages  and  produc'tion  of  crops  on 
individual  fariis,  the. advanced  stage  of ' harvesting  now"permits  a.  fairly  accurate  • 
appraisal  of  the  season's  output*    From  every  point  of  vievr,  the  record  is. one.- 
of  great  aoconjplishment  under  difficulties.     The  acreage  planted  v:as  only  a  few 
percent  under  v/lirat  -seems  likely  to  be  the  maximum  to.be  expected  during  the  v/ar,  ■ 
Crop  yields  per  acre  aver>iged  24  percent  aboVe  the  1923*-32  or  pre-drou^ht  level 
and  slightly  higher  than  the  yields'  of  any  past  season  prior  to  the  phenomenal 
yields  of  1942.    These  high  yields  were  not  accidental  for  the  weather  of  1943, 
unlike  that- of  1942, *■  was  not  much  more  favorable  for  crops  than  the  average  d'uring 
all  past  ser.sons  for  v-^hich  we  hr^.ve  records*     The  high  yields  were  due  primarily  to 
better  farming  practices  and  technical  improvements  that  were  not  apparent 
during  the  drought  and  depression  years* 
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With  "both  the  acreage  and  yields  "being  pushed  up  by  war  conditions,  total  crop 
production  in  1943  will  be  about  18  percent  above  the  average  during  the  1923-32  or 
predrought  period.    This  would  be  6  percent  below  the  crop  output  last  season  when 
weather  conditions. were  particularly  favorable,  but  it  would  be  5  percent  above  pro^ 


duc'tion  in  any  previous  year*  ' 

Peed  conditions  are  sharply  different  from  those  prevailing  a  year  ago.  The  iin- 
provement  in  the  com  and  sorghum  crops  during  October  and  the  heavy  marketings  of 
livestock  tend  to  ease  the  feed  situation,  but  supplies  are  unevenly  distributed 
and  seem  to  be  closely  held.  Many  farmers  who  normally  sell  grain  now  prefer  to 
increase  their  livestock  rather  than  sell  grain  at  the  ceiling  price.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  some  deficit  feed  a;reas,  farmers  are  unable  to  buy  corn  and  are  selling 
young  pigs  at  less  than  half '  the  price  prevailing  last  spring. 

The  condition  of  pastures  on  November  1  was  reported  as  70  percent  of  normal,  cco- 
pared  v/ith  the  unusually  high  average  of  85  on  the  same  date  last  year.    The  con- 
dition of  western  ranges  averaged  79  percent,  compared  with  85  percent  a  year  ago» 
In  the  Southwest,  winter  wheat  will  furnish  relatively  little  winter  pasture  as. - 
compared  \fith.  last  year.    The  Southeast  had  too  little  rain  through  October  for 
growth  of  winter  grains  and  cover  crops,  but  the  rains  of  early  November  will  help 
in  some  sections,    November  reports  on  the  supply  of  hay  and.  roughage,  as  a  per- 
cent of  normal,  were  lower  than  a  year  ago  in  40  States  and  indicate  acute  short- " 
ages  in  the  drought  areas — particularly  in  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  and  parts  of 
Mississippi,  New  Mexico,  western  Kansas,  Delaware, : Maryland  and  Virginia,  Nati03>- 
ally,  supplies  of  both  hay  and  feed  grains  are  large  and,  i^  evenly  distributed 
and  closely  utilized,,,  they  would  permit  nearly  nor^ial  rates  of  feeding  per  head 
until  the  beginning  of  the  next  harvest.    Adding  the  production  ©f  corn  and 
sorghum  for  grain, to  the  October  1  stocks  of  all  feed  grains  indicates  a  farm  sup- 
ply of  feed  grains  of  121  million  tons,    liast  year  the  October  supply  was  about 
130  million  tons,  of  which  about  102  millioh  tons  disappeared  before  July  1,  Dur- 
ing the  preceding  15  years,  the  October!  supply  averaged  94  million  tons  and 
ranged  from  about  114  million  tons  in  1941  down  to  58  million  in  the  drought. year 
1934,    Supplies  this  year  are  sufficient  to  permit  carrying  more  livestock  next 
year  than  have  been,  on  the  farms  at  any  time  prior  to  this  year,  but  some  shifts 
between  regions  and  between  kinds  are  to  be  expected  if  prices  continue  out  of 
balance. 
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!' fhere  are  about  2  percent  more  milk  cows, on  farms  than  at  this  time- last  year,  but: 
;  |otal  milk  production  on  November  1  was  down  about  2^  percent.    The  number  of 
^ens  and  pullets »  of  laying  age  on  farms,  is,  about  .7  percent  above  the  number  last 
:  year;  and  October  egg  product iori.  was  up  about  7  percent.    Many  dairymen  and  poultry- 
men  are  unable  to  obtain  the  quantities  and  kinds  of  feed  they  vrould  like  to  buy; 
l$[theFs,  v/ho  have  the  grain  or  have  been  able  to  obtain  it,  are  feeding  more 
'  liberally  than  usual. 

The  total  1943  fruit  production,  including  8  major  deciduous  fruits  and  the  citrus 
j  erops  to  be  harvested  this  fall  and  next  spring,  and  summer,  is  expected  to  be  - 
\  about  9  percent  less  than,  the  corresponding  total  for  last  year.    According  to 
present  indications,  total  United  States  citrus  production  will,  "be  about  3  percent 
,  more  than  last  season's  total.    Production  of , all  oranges  and  tangerines  will  be   ■  ■ 
;  ^bout  7  percent  more and  all  grapefruit  alDout  - 3  percent  less  thon  last  ser,son, 
I  (Growing  conditions  have  been  favorable  in  all  citrus  areas  except  Florida,  where 
most  groves  need  more"moist\iro.    Production  of  the  8  major  deciduous  fruits 
(apples,  poaches,  pears,  grapes,  cherries,  plums ,  prunes ,  apricots)  is  indicated 
to  be  17  percent  less  than  in  1943,    Estimated  production  of  commercial  apples  de- 
,  clined  2  percent  during  October  and  is  now  31  percent  less  than  last  yearns  crop. 
I  Grapes  'ajre  16  percent  more  than. last  year,  despite  declines  in  most  States  exc-ept 
Califorhiai  v/here  the  crop  is  a  record.    Production  of  pl^oms  and  prunes  is  15  per-  • 
cent  above  last  year.    Other  deciduous  fruits  shov;  percentage  declines  from  last 
year  as  follows:    peaches..  37,  pears  23,  cherries  37,  and  f^Dricots  53,     Crops  of 
practically  all  fruits  and  nuts,  are  being  closely  harvested  and  utilized  this 
year,    Productioh  of  tree  nuts  (walnuts,  pecans  ,  almonds,  filberts)  in  1943  is 
indicated  to  be  10  percent  mo're  than  in  1942  and  22  percent  larger  thrjn  average. 

The  season  for  tender  vegetables  in  northern  predu-c.ing  areas  has  been  termiiicited 
by  frosts,  but  considerable  acreages  of  hardy  crops  such  as  beets,- c  abb  age,  carrots, 
cauliflower,  celerj^,  parsnips •  and  turnips,  remain /t.-o  be  harvested,  especially  in 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.     In  southern  areas,  harvesting  of  such  tender  crops  aS 
snap  beans,  eggplant,  green  pepp)ers  and  t omatoes.' has  .commenced,  and  these  =  supplies 
will  become  increasingly  important  during  t he  next ' few  weeks.     Considering  both 
North  and  Soxith  the  production  in.a  reas  v/hich.  v/iXl.  furnish  the  bulk  of  market  sup- .  ' 
plies  during  "the  remainder  of  the  year  is  expected  to  be  about  3  percent  grer.ter 
than  in  1942,  and  17  percent  above  the  1932-41  average.    Heavier  supplies  of  lima  ,  . 
beans,  snap  beans,  carrots,  celery, ^gplant ,  Lettuce,,  green  peas  and  spina.ch  thon^ 
were  harvested  last  fall,  are  indicated,  •  Cabbage  ,.\-cau.l  if  lower ,  cucumbers,  green 
peppers  and  tomatoes,  hov/ever,  are  likely,  to  be  in  lighter  volume  this  fall  than 
last. 

Looking  ahead  "to  the  1944  season  estimates  made,  to  date  of  acrea.ges  of  commercial 
vegetables  pl.?nted  or  to  bo  planted... comprising' v/inter  crops  of  artichokes,  caJbbage, 
cauliflower,  escarolc',  kaJ.o,  lettuce  .  and  shallots,- and  spring  crops  of  asparagus  and 
onions,  indicate  ^  combined  acreage  of  these  cro'ps  about  16  percent  greater  than  for 
the  corresponding  1943  season,  ,  Increases  in  onions-  and  cabbages  are  expected  to  be 
especially  large,  ■ 

Reports 'on  the  principal  grass  and  clover  seeds  indicate  a  continuation  of  the 
present  rather  tight  situation  but  probably  no  serious  shortages  if  s^ipplies 
are  utilized  closely.    Seeds  of  the  winter,  cover  crops  used  in  the  South  as  a 
group,  are  abundant.    Considering  the  production  and  farm  and -dealer  carryovers ^ 
and  some  imports,  all  in  terms  of  clean  seed,  the  total  seed  supply  for 
alfalfa,  red  clover,  alsike  clover,  and  sweetclover  c^pear  to  be  about  192 
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million  po-jnds,  oonrpared  wit-i  214  million  po-unds  in  sight  a  year  ago  and  264  million 
pOTonds  in  1941.    Slhese  total     do  not  include  lespedeza  seed,  which  has  not  yet  "been 
estimated.    Seed  s-upplies  of  the  3  principal  grasses,  timothy,  ICentuci:y  blusgrass;, 
and  redtop,  total  about  ,148.  aillion  pounds  or  6  percent  less  than  in  1942.  Sudan 
•-grass  supplies  are  short,  totaling  only  39,400,000  pounds  or  37  percent  less  than  a 
year  ago.    The  se^d  supply  for  vetches,  crimson  clover i  and  Austrian  winter  peas, 
the  principal  winter  cover  crops  of  the  South,  totals  326  million  pounds  —  36  per- 
cent larger  than  the  supply  last  year. 

■  "  ■  hliTi 

OOMi    The  second  largest  .c  rn  crop  on  record  —  3,085,652,000  bushels  —  is  indi- 
cated on  ilovember  1.    A  crop  this  size  would  be  90  million  bushels  below  the 
:  record  1942  crop  of  3,175,1^4,000  bushels  but  736  million  bushels  above  the  10-year 
(1932-41)  average  of  2, 349, r 37,000  bushels.    The  November  1  production  is  30  million 
bushels  above  the  estimate  cf  a  month  ago.    These 'est imates  pertain  to  production 
for  all  p'ai*poses  —  grain,  filage,  forage,  hogging,  and  grazing. 

Pavorable  weather  during  October,  without  v/idespfead  frosts,  permitted  most  of  the 
large  acreage  of  late  corn  to  reach  maturity.,   This  was  particularly  true  for  the 
late  planted  acreage  in  lovra,  Missouri,  northwestern  Ohio,  and  parts  of  I^Iichigan  and 
Indiana,    Higher  yields  thai  a  month  ago  in  all  of  these  States  reflect  better  out- 
come for  late  planted  corn. 

The  September  frosts,  occurring  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  co-antry,  caused 
lower  quality  and. lighter  v/eiglit  of  grain,  which^is  reflected  in  lower  yield  pros- 
pects on  ITovember  1  for  Minnesota,  North  Daiiota,  'Montana,  and  Wyoming,     In  V/isconsin 
^ and  Michigan,  the  gain  in  areas  which  escaped  September  frosts  more  than  offset 
losses  in  the  frost-stricken  sections.    A  small  proportion  of  the  Illinois  and 
Missouri  crojps  will  show  some  shrink  from  frost  damage.     In  South  Dal-ota,  yields 
were  not  measuring  up  to  those  indicated  a  month  ago  'as  harvesting  disclosed  greater 
damage  from  drought,  but  the  amount  of  soft  corn  is  negligible,  despite  the  early 
frost.  .Sarly  husking  returns  indicated  that  yields  v;ere  not  up  to  e:cpcctations  in 
Pejnnsylvcmia,  iTev/  Jersey,  and  Maryland,  but  were  higher  in  the  South  Central  States, 
wijtere  the  late  corn  responded  to  rains  which  checked  the  s-ummer  drought.  Yield 
pif-ospects  v/ere  higher  in  the  Western  States,  i-iith  record  yields  in  prospect  for  the 
l^acif  ic.  Horthvfest, 

Husking  of  the  second  largest  Corn  Belt  crop  started  slov/ly,  because  the  moisture 
contep.t  of  .corn  was  too  .hi'^  for  ci*ibbing  op"erat ions'.     During  the  last  half  of  the-  ■ ' 
month,  the  rate  of  harvest  accelerated  so  that  by  November  1  the  progress  in  Iowa  was 
about  normal,  —  v/ell  advanced  in  the  north,  although  just  starting  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  v/here  corn  ha,s  been  late  all  season.     In  Illinois,  about  40  percent 
of  the  crop  v/o.s  harvested  by  November  1,  with  the  present  rate  of  harvest  very  rapid. 
A  large  part  of  the  crop  is  being  harvested  by  mechanical  pickers.    Harvesting  opera 
t ions  are  late  in  Missouri  because  of  rains  and  a  scarcity  of  labor  and  pickers.  By 
November  1,  one-fourth  of  th^  crop  in  Nebraska  was  husked  which  was  less  than  the 
amount  picked  to  this  date  last  year;  v/hile  in  South  Dakota,  with  about  half  of  the 
Corn  crop  gathered,  operations  v/ere  somewhat  ahead  of  last  year.    Elsewhere  in  the- 
Corn  Belt,  progress  of  harvest  was  good  v/ith  generally  ideal  v/eather  prevailing.  The 
expanding  use  of  mechanical  pickers  was  offsetting  the  scarcity  of  labor  for  husking. 
Record  production  in  some  of  the  eastern  Corn  Belt  States  v/ill  tax  farm  storage 
facilities  for  corn  but  the  many  new  facilities  built  to  house  the  record  1942  crop 
^  should  case  the  situation,     iBhirthcrraoro ,  feeding  operations  are  heavy,  which  should 
offer  gradual  relief, 

•  hsj 
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BUCIC^^HSAT  !    The  production  of  buckwheat  in  1943  is  estimated  at  3,516,000  bushels 

compared  with  6,687,000  bushels  harvested  in  1942,  and  the  lO-^/ear 

(1932-41)  average  of  7,029,000  bushels.    The  1943  yield  of  17.3  bushels  per  acre  is 

'slightly  less  than  in  1942  but  the  acreage  is  about  30  percent  lar^'er*    The  season 

was  generally  more  favorable  than  usual  as  frost  cajne  late  enough  to  enable  most  of 

the  late  sovm  buckwheat  to  mature, 

» 

RIGS !    The  record  rice  crop  of  69,019,000  bushels  indicated  on  October  1  is  still  in 

prospect,  as  favorable  conditions  in  the  Southern  area  made  it  xoossible  to 
bring  harvesting  near  con^jletion.     In  California  the  crop  v;as  la,te  and  progress  v;as 
.  slow,  but  there  is  little  indicated  change  in  prospects,  ^hlch  of  the  increase  in 
production  is  due  to  the  ei^ipansion  in  acreage,  some  of  v/hich'was  on  lev; -producing 
and  "second-year"  land  in  both  the  Southern  and  California  areas.    The  1943  crop  is 
indicated  4  percent  larger  than  in  1942 • 

A£L  S0H(5IUI-IS  FOH^CRADT;    Production  of  105,917,000  bushels  of  sorgh-oms  to  be  har- 
vested for  grain  and  seed  from  the  acreage  of  sorgtums  of 
all  kinds  is  now  estimated.    This  nearly  equals  the  excellent  1942  crop,  bvit  v/ill  be 
•  harvested  from  a  larger  acreage.    The  yield  per  acre  this  year,  at  14,4  bushels, 
compares  v,d th  18,2  in  1942  and  the  10-year  average  of  13.1  bvishels.    Yield  prospects 
improved  during  October  in  most  of  an  iciportaiit  southv/est ern  section,  from  Missouri, 
Kansas,  and  Colorado  southward,  v/ith  little  change  elsewhere. 

lEY  3EAIIS ;    The  vicissittides  of  fall  v/eather  have  reduced  the  probable  production  of 

dry  beans  610,000  bags  belov;  the  October  1  forecast  of  22,770,000  bags. 
The  probable  crop  of  22,160,000  bags  indicated  by  ITovember  1  information,  hov/ever, 
is  13  percent  larger  than  the.  1942.  crop  of  19,508,000  bags  and  55  percent  larger 
than  the  10-year  (1932-41)  average  production.     In  Michigan  and  Caliioriiia  threshing 
is  well  along  with  yields  running  under  expectations.    From  Idaho  to  ilevr  i'-ie::ico 
Indicated  yields  are  higher  than  a  month  ago  but  dry  land  beans  in  the  G-reat  Plains 
region  generally  have  made  very  disappointing  crops,    October  rains  have  seriously 
interfered  v/ith  harvesting  late  fields  of  beans, 

SOYBIMS I    A  soybean  crop  of  205,017,000  bushels  is  indicated  by  preliminary  yield 

reports  as  of  November  1,    This,  is  851,000  bushels  belov;  the  October  1 
estimate,  and  coiirpares  with  209,559,000  bushels  produced  in  1942  and  51,571,000 
bushels,  the  10-year  (1932-41)  average.     Indicated  production  on  ITovember  1  in  the 
10  principal.  States  is  193,000,000  b-'oshels,  in  comparison  with  last  December's  esti- 
mate of  the  1942  production  in  those  States  of  196,798,000  bushels. 

Very  favorable  v/eather  conditions  .for  maturing  and  harvesting  the  crop  jprcvailed  in 
the  ilorth  Central  States  during  October,  as'  well  as  the  first  week  in  I'ovombor.  This 
was  in  marked  contrast  with  the  delay  and  losses  in  harvesting  last  fall  and  winter. 
Harvesting  made  rapid  progress  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Iowa,  while  in  Illinois  this 
work  was  90  percent  completed  by  November  1, 

The  ITovember  1  indicated  yield  of  17,9  bushels  per  acre  ' is  about  the  same  as  reported 
October  1,  and  compares  with  last  year*s  yield  of  19*5  bushels,  and  the  10-year 
(.1932-41)  average  of  16,7  bushels.     In  6  of  the  major  producing  States  t>ie  ITovember  1 
indicated  yields  remained  unchanged  from  a  month  earlier.    The  prox^ortion  of  the 
acreage  cut  for  hay  v/as  greater  than  last  year,  particularly  thj^oughout  the  South, 
because  -of  decreased  supplies  of  ordinary  .hay  crops, 

^OV^SAS I    The  indicated  yield  of  5,1  bushels  per  acre  is  near  average,  but  half  a 

bushel  lov/er  than  last  year,,  due  to  the  drought  conditions  continuing  into 
late  summer.     In  Virginia  and  iTorth  C'arolina  yields  at  harvest  turned  out  a  little 
better  than  expected  earlier. 
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BROOMCOMt    ^feather  during  SepteralDer  and  Octo"ber  was  nearly  ideal  for  curing 

and  "baling  of  'brooracorn,  with  the  result  that  most  of  the  crop  has 
"been  "baled  and  much  of  it  has  heen  sold.    Reports,  on  Uovemher.  1  confirm  the  yields 
of  the  preceding 'month,  except  in  Texas,  where  an  increase -of  20  pounds  per  acre 
is  indicated.    The  United  States  yield  is  now  placed  at  262,1  pounds  per  axjre, 
compared  with  330,4  pounds  in  1942  and  265,2  pounds,  the  lO^year  (1932-41)  average^ 

Production  this  year  is  estimated  at  27,800  tons,  compared  with  55,400  tons  in  . 
1942  and  39,700  tons  for  the  lO^year  average.    The  crop  is  smaller  this  year  than 
last  in  Illinois,.  Oklahoma, .  Texas ^  and  Nev;  Mexico,  hut  larger  in  Colorado  and. 
Kansas,.   Production  is  "below  the  lO-year  average  in  all  producing  States  except  ' 
Colorado,  where  it  is  twice  the  average,  .  •  . 

• 

STJOAR  BEETS;    A  sugar  "beet  crop  of  .7,239^000  tons  is  indicated  this  year  on  the 

"basis  of  prospects  as  of  Novem"ber  1,    This  would  he -  the  smallest  crop 
since  1928  and  equal  to  only  62  percent  of  the  1942  crop  of  11,681,000  tons.  The.: 
small  crop  this  year  compared  with  last  year  results  almost  entirely  from  decreased 
acreage  as  yield  per  acre  is  expected  to  "be  12^1.  tons  against  12,3  tons  in  1942,- 

In.  general  sugar  beet  yield  per  a  ere  is  ahove  last  year  ^in  the  irrigated  States  and 
helow  in  the  humid  States,    Among  the  major  producing  States,  yield  per  acre  is 
a"bove  average  in  California,  Idalio,  Mehraska,  and  "utah,  a  "bout  average  in  Colorado 
and  Wyoming  and  much  "below  average  in  Ohio  and  Michigan. 

Although  la.te  October  rains  soraevrhat  delayed  beet  lifting  in  some  States  harvest 
operations  axe  about  completed  in  many  s  ections  and  are  generally  much  in  advance 
of  last  year, 

SUGARCAMS*    This  year*s  crop  of  sugarcane  for  both  sugar  and.  seed  is  now  esti- 
mated at  6,950,000  tons  cpmp'ared  with  5,840,000  tons  harvested  last 
year  and  the. 10-year  (1932-41),  average  production  of  5,105,000  tons.    The  present 
estimate  is  based  on  a  production  of  5,960,000  tons  in  Louisiana  and  990,000  tons 
in  Florida,  -  Yield  per  acre  is  expected- to  .l^e.  21  tons  compared  with  18,4  tons 
last  year,  -  .  - 

October  weather  was  favorable,  for  both  the  growth  .of  cane  and  development  :of  '. 
sucrose  content,.  .  Harvest  ■■is.  progressing  in  Louisiana  with  a  larger  than  usual 
number  of  harvesting  machines-  in.  operation  and  with  war  prisoners  supplementing  the 
local  labor  supply.    Most  factories  had  begun  operating  -by  October  15-  and  a  higher 
yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  than  last,  year  is  generally  expected, 

SUG-ARCA2IB  MP  SORCHUM  SIRUP:    Production  of  sugarcane  sirup  in  1943  is  estimated  at 

...  18,640,000  gallons,  compared  with  18,610,000  gallons 

in  1942  and  20,818,000  gallons  for  the  10-.y ear.  (19.32-41)  average. 

The  prospective  production  of  sorghum  sirup  .is  placed  at,  12,428,000  gallons  and  . 
compares  with  13,674,000  gallons  produced  in  1942  and  14,472,000  gallons,  the 
10-year  average.    The  outlook  is  particularly  poor  in  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and 
.Louisiana,  where  drought  conditions  prevailed  for  a  large  part -of  the  growing 
season,  ,  , 

PEAl^IUTSi    The  Hovember  1  indicated  production  of  peanuts  for  picking  and  threshing^ 

is  placed  at  2,681,955,000  pounds.    This  compares  with- 2,206,935,000 
pounds  produced  in  1942  and  1,214,777,000  pounds  for  the  lO-year  (I9324i4l)  average, 
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$evere  losses  x/ere  sustained  "by  late  planted  peanuts  particularly  in  Oklahoma  where 
:  fi-osts  cane  much  earlier  than  usual.    The  very  low  average  yield  indicated  may  mean 
:  that  many  fields  are  near  the  margin  v/hich  could  cause  economic  abandonment  in  spite 
,Qt  relativeljT-  good  prices  ohtainahle  for  peanuts.    To  a  lesser  degree  the  same  con- 

iitions  prevail  in  parts  of  Texas. 

i  In  the  Southeastern  area  reports  from  the  old  commercial  sections  indicate  near 
Record  per  a-cre  yields.    Yields  on  farms  of  new  grov/ers  outside  the  established 
areas,  hovrever,  were  lower  and  tended  to  "bring  doT^m  the  average.    Harvesting  condi- 
jtions  have  oeen  favorable  and  the  qu^ality  of  peanuts  is  generally  high,  a  large  per- 
centage having  "been  cured  and  picked  without  any  weather  damage  whatever. 

In  the  Virginia-Carolina  area  the  late  September  rains  followed  by  mild  weather  im- 
proved prospects.    Some  fields  of  peanuts  that  had  been  retarded  by  early  drought 
in  Virginia  made  good  progress.     In  I^Iorth  Carolina,  on  the  other  hand,  most  of  the 
peanuts  were  dug  early  and  chajiges  in  yield  after  October   1  were  negligible. 

TOBACCO;    The  1943  tobacca  crop  is  estimated  at  1,400,873,000  pounds,  slightly  higher 
than  the  1,394,290,000  pounds  indicated  on  October  1.    This  is  about  1  per- 
cent below  the  1942  crop  of  1,412,437,000  pounds  but  about  4  percent  above  the- 
lO-year  (1932-41)  average  of  1,349,896,000  pounds.  •  . 

Production  of  flue-cured  types  is  estimated  at  781,538,000  pounds,  compared  v;ith 
811,690,000  in  194-2  and  the  10-year  (1932-41)  average  of  739,244,000  pounds.  Yield 
per  acre,  at  932  po\mds ,  is  below  the  near-record  1942  yield  of  1,024  poijnds  per 
acre,  but  well  a,bove  the  10-year  averag-e  of  854  po'onds. 

Fire-cured  production  in  1943  will  amount  to  69,500,000  poimds,  compared  j-rith 
69,978,000  in  1942  and  the  10-year  (1932-41)  average  production  of  108,045,000 
pounds.    The  crop  is  of  good  quality  and  is  weighing  out  better  than  eicoected  a 
month  agn.  ■  " 

The  1943  burley  production  of  390,165,000  pounds  compares  with  343,177,000  in  1942 
and  the  average  of  322,486,000  pounds.    Yields  are  variable  but  the  crop  is  of  good 
quality  and  a  djcy  fall  season  has  increased  X'/eight.    Stripping  hs.s  been  started 
earlier  than  usml.  ^ 

The  southern  Maryla,nd  tobacco  crop  is  estimated  at  19,170,000  pounds,,  compared  v/ith 
31,008,000  produced  in  1942  and  the  10-year  average  of  28,518,000  poujids.  Drought 
reduced  the  yield  per  acre  to  540  pounds,  compared  v/ith  785  pounds  in  1942  and  the 
10-year  (1932-41)  average  of  756  poijnds.  .  .. 

!Dark  air-cured  production  is  estimated  at  32,706,000  po'onds,  compared  with  a  1942 
crop  of  35,245,000  pounds  and  the  lO-j^ear  (1932-41)  average  of  36,473,000  pounds. 
Cigar  tobacco  production,  at  107,704,000  pounds,  is  11  percent  below  the  121,269,000 
pounds  harvested  in  1942  and  6  percent  below  the  10-year  average  of  114,923,000 
pounds.    Filler  production  is  somewhat  less  than  indicated  a  month  ago,  while  binder 
production  is  above  the  October  1  estimates. 

COI^aRCIAL  APPLES  l    The  commercial  apple  crop  is  now  estimated  to  be  88,122,000 

bushels*    This  represents  a  decline  of  1^935,000  bushels,  or  a 
little  over  2  percent,  from  October  1  prospects.    The  crop  is  31  percent  smaller 
than  the  1942  crop  of  128,597,000  bushels  and  28  percent  smaller  than  the  average  of 
production  in  the  8  years.  1934-41.    Production  is  now  indicated  to  bo  smaller  than 
expected  a  month  ago  in  all  major  producing  regions  in  the  country. 


UNITEID  SXAi-ES  DE  PART  M  E  IS!  T  O  F   AG  R!  C  U '.T  U  R  El 

Crop   Reiporx  bureau  o>' agricuutUrXl  economic^'         Washington,- I).  C  , 

as"  of  ,  crop  RBPORTrNG'  soAF^D  '  llommlser. .1Q4._1£4.3. 

Indicated  production  in  the  North  Atlantic  States. dropped  from  2S, 125,000  oushels 
to  24, 8&6, 000  "bushels  during  the  month-,'  v/ith  the  heaviest  declines-,  noted  in 
Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania.     Small  size  of  fall  and  winter  varieties  arc  re- 
ported rather  generally  over  this  area. 

Slightly  improved  prospects  in  Delaware  and  Maryland  tended. to  -offset  declining 
prospects  in  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  '  Sizes ,  ' especially  of  - 
late  varieties,  are  small.    The  crop  in  this  group  of  States  is;  estimated  to  bo. 
9,128,000  bushels  this  year  and  23,017,000  bushels  last  year, J  • 

Commercial  pr-^duction  in  the  Central  States  declined  slightly  and  is  now  estimated 
at  15,895,000  bushels  which  compares  with  24,522,000  bushels  in  1942,     In- most  of 
these  States  the  criop  is  turning  out  about  as  expected,  :  . 

In  the  Western  States  declining  prosx>ects  in  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Washington 
more  than  offset  improved  crops  in  Idaho,  Utah,  Oregon,  and  California,    The  crop 
in  this  region  is  now  estim.ated  to  be  38 ,213,000  bushels.    This  is  47,000  bushels 
-less  than,  the  October  1.  estimate  an4  2i  502,000  bu.shels  less  .-.than  was  produced  in 
1942,    The  lowered  prospect  in  Washington  is  dup  la.rgely  to  failure  of  the  Winesap 
crop  to  size  as  expected.    Wine  saps,  also  color.ed  slowly.    Picking  of  Jonathans  and: 
Delicious  was  generally  completed  by  the  third  vreek  of  October,  just  as  the  harvest 
of  Winesaps  and  other  late  var.ie.ties  was  at  its' peak.    By  November  1  not  over  15 
percent  of  the  apple,  crop  was.  left  on  trees  and, ^  bearing  heavy  frosts ,  the  crop  will 
be  harvested  with  l^ittle  loss.    Improved  p-rc spec ts.  in  .Oregon  pecurred  primarily  in  - 
the  Hood  River  Valley,    Harvesting  was  practically  completed  by  November  1,  though 
considera.ble  fruit  was  still  being  held  in  orchards,  pending  movement  to  v/arehouses_. 
The  1943  apple  crop  in.  all  parts  of  the  country  is  being"  more  completely  harvested  ;- 
and  utilized  than  usual,  -       [ •.:  •  • 

FEAHS ;    Total  pear  production  of  23,761,000  bushels  in  1943  is  much  smaller  than  the 

30,717,000  bushel  crop  of  1942  and  below  the  10-year  (1932-41)  average  of 
27,938,000  bushels.  .  .  . 

Ha.rvesting  of  the  pear  crop  is- about ;  complete,  except,  for  some  Winter  Nel is  in. . 
the  3  Pacific  Coast  States.    The  3artlett  crop  in  these  3  States  totals  15,856,000 
bushels,  compr.red  with  15,721,000  bushels  in  1942,    Production  of  other  pears 
(fall  and  winter)  in  this  area  pf- 4,030,000  bushels  was  20- percent  smaller  than  the 
1942  production  of  5,033,000  bushels  and  23  percent  less  than  the  10~year  average. 

The  three  Pacific  Coast  States  have  a  total  crop  4  percent  smaller,  than  last  year, 
with  the  Washington  and  Oregon  crops  21  percent  and  33  percent,  respectively, 
smaller  than  the  1942  harvest,  and  the  Calif  ornia  producti-on '20  percent  larger  . 
than  last  year,.    Production  in  NeW  .York  and  Michigan  was  less  than  one-half  that 
harvested  in  1942,  although  the  estimate  for  each  State  is  larger  than  on  October  1. 

GEAFESi      Total  grape  production  is  nov;  placed  at -2,789,700  t-ons  ,  or  16  percent 
larger  than  the  2,402,150  tons  produced  in  1942,  and  18  percent  ab-ove 
the  10-year  average  of  2,354,460  tons. 

The  California  grape  crop  of  2,610,000  tons  is  the  largest  on  .record  and  compares 
with  2,160,000  tons  last  year.     Harvest  of  California's  raisin-grapes  is  ne^^xly  -  . 
complete  except  in  a  few  late  Muscat  vineyards,  .-  Table-gr^e  harvest  is  mostly 
finished,  except  for  Emperors  which  are  well  advanced.  .  A  considerable  volume  -.of 
wine  grapes  still  .remained  for  .harvest  after  November.  1.  The  v/ine  .grape  crop 
to  date  has  not  been  damaged  by  rain. 
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In  the  Eastern  States  production  is  materially  "below  the  1942  harvest.    The  princi- 
pal States  shov;  reductions  from  last  year's  ha.rvest  as  f ollov/s :    Neif  York,  48  per- 
cent; Pennsylvania,  29  percent;  Ohio^  2Q  percent;  Michigan,  8  percent, 

PEQAITS ;    A  pecan  crop  of  105,067,000  pounds  is  estimated  for  1943,  compared  with 

78,800,000  po\mds  in  1942  and  the  10-year  (1932-41)  average  of  91,113,000 
pi)unds,    The  1943  crop  is  33  percent  larger  than  production  of  last  year'cjld  15  per- 
cent larger  than  average,  '  - 

Production  of  the  improved  varieties  is  nov;  placed  at  46,932,000  pounds,  or  slightly 
larger  than  the  45,730,000  pounds  liarvested  last  year*    A'bout  an  average  seedling- 
crop  of  58,135,000  pounds  is  expected,  compared  v/ith  33,070,000  pounds  in  1942, 

In  Texas  and  Olilahoma  production  is  indicated  more  than  twice  the  light  crop  of  last 
year,     Georgia's  crop  is  indicated  a'bout  17  percent  smaller  than  last  year's  recoipd, 
while  in  Florida  and  Alabama  slightly  smaller  crops  are  e^rpected  in'  1943  than  in 
1942,    Prospects  in  Georgia  declined  during  Octo'ber,    The  Alahama,  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana  crops  are  estimated  somewhat  larger  th-an  on  Octo^ber  1« 

CaAUSailRXaS ;    production  of  cranberries  in  1943  is  now  estimated  at  691,400  "barrels, 

or  15  percent  less  than  the  813,200  barrels  harvested  in  1942  and  13 
percent  more  than  the  10-year  (1952-41)  average  of  609,-500  barrels.    The  crop  was 
nearly  all  harvested  by  Ilsvember  1  except  in  Washington,  v/here  harvesting  is  expected 
to  continue  until  mid-iTovember» 

During  October,  cranberry  production  prospects  declined  in  each  of  the  5  producing 
States.     In  Washington  and  Oregon  the  crop  declined  15  and  20  percent  resjectively 
or  much  more  than  in  the  other  States.    Q;u.ality  and  color  of  th^  berries  is  good  in 
most  areas.    Cranberries  are  about  average  in  size  in  Massachusetts  but  smaller  than 
usua.1  in  Nev;  Jersey  and  VJashington,    October  was  favorable  for  harvesting  in  most 
States, 

ALI>r)III6 ,  V/ALirjTS  ,    The  California  almond  crop  is  estimated  to  be  16,000  tons.  This 
AL?I)  FILBEHTSi         is  the  same  as  the  October  1  indicated  production  and  6,000  tons 

smaller  than  last  year's  record  crop  of  22,000  tons,    llearly  all 
the  soft-shelled  tonnage  has  been  delivered  but  some  tonnage  of  the  hard-shelled 
varieties  is  yet  to  be  received  by  hand^.ers, 

Vfalnut  production  in  California  is  less  than  earlier  expectations  and  is  now  esti- 
mated at  57,000  tons.    This  is  3,000  tons  less  than  the  October  1  estimate.  The 
Oregon  crop  is  indicated  to  be  5,700  tons,  the  same  as  last  month.    Total  production 
in  the  two  States  would  be  about  3  percent  larger  than  the  1942  crop  of  60,600  tons 
and  over  17  percent  larger  than  the  10-year  (1932-41)  average  production  of  53,440 
tons. 

The  California  walnut  harvest  has  been  slov;er  than  usual,  but  v/eather  has  been 
favorable  and  there  has  not  been  enougli  rain  to  ser.iously  reduce  q.uality  of  unhar- 
vested  nuts.    The  season  v/as  late  in  Oregon  and  the  v/alnut  h^-rvest  did  not  get  into, 
full  swing  until  about  October  20,    Kov/ever,  between' 85  and  90  percent  of  the  crop 
v/as  picl^d  up  by  the  end  of  the  month.    Early  reports  on  quality  indicate  an 
unusually  large  percentage  of  shriveled  meats. 

Production  prospects  for  filberts  icrproved  in  both  Oregon  and  Washington  during 
October  and  the  crop  in  these  States  is'  nov;  indicated  to  be  7,260  tons*    This  is 
700  tons  larger  tlaan  October  1  indications  and  70  percent  larger  than  the  1942 
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crop  of  4^270  tons*    Most  of  the  nuts  have  "been  harvested,  "but  continued  rainy 
weather  may  result  in  damage  to  quality  or  in  small  quantities  "being  left  un* 
harvested^ 

FIG-S  JkW  OLIVES;      California  fig  prospects  are  unchanged  from  last  month,  iTear*- 

ly  all  figs  have  "been  harvested  with  little  loss  from  weather 
damage,    'A  smaller  than  usual  proportion  of  the  dried  fig  crop  is  expected  to  "be 
placed  on  the  mark-et  prior  to  the  holiday  season.    California  olives  are  "being- 
harvested,  "both  for  canning  and  for  oil  production,  although  the  main  portion  of 
the  crop  for  oil  1ms  not  yet  "been  picked.    Condition  of  the  crop  on  j:Tovem"ber  1 
is  61  percent,  the  same  as  last  year. 

CITRUS;      Indicated  United  States  production  of  oranges  and  tangerines  for  the 

1943-44  season  (exclusive  of  California  Yalencias)  is  64,240,000  "boxes* 
Compara'ble  production  for  I'ast  season  (1942-43)  was  59,231,000  "boxes  and  for 
1941-42,  55,029,000  "boxes.    The  total  grapefruit  crop  (exclusive,  of  the  California 
"summer  crop'^  for  harvest  next  year)  is  46,716,000  "boxes,  compared  with  the  coa«» 
parahle  production  in  1942-43  of  48,614,000  boxes  and  in  1941-42  of  38,493,000  . 
boxes. 

The  crop  of  Florida    early  and  mid-season  oranges  is  indicated  to  be  21,000,000 
boxes-^1,900,000  boxes  more  tlian  for  last  season  and  5,800,000  boxes  more  th-an^for 
1941-42.    "Valencia  production  is  expected  to  be  17,500,000  boxes — 600,000  boxeg- 
less  than  in  1942-43  but  5,500,000  boxes  more  than  in  1941-42.    Grapefruit  produc- 
tion is  estimated  at  24,500,000  boxes  compared  with  27,300,000  boxes  last  season 
and  19,200,000  boxes  in  1941-42,     Cool  weather  has  b^.stened  the  maturity  of 
Florida  citrus  fruits.    Very  littl^  rain  fell  during  October  and  the  deficiency  of 
moisture  was  being  felt  in  most  groves  by  November  1.    Packing  houses  are  generally 
in  operation  and  shipments  of  oranges  and  gra,pefruit  are  .increasing.    Hail  move-» 
ment  of  oranges,  to  the  first  of  November,  was  well  above  last  year  but  grapefruit 
shipments  v/ere  only  about  half  as  Jarge  a,s  to  the  sa.me  date  last  year* 

Texas    orange  production  is  placed  at  3,100,000  boxes— 22  percent  more  than  last 
season  and  9  percent  more  than  in  1941-42.     The  Texas  grapefruit  crop  is  indicated 
to  be  17,000,000 ^ boxes— 3  percent  less  than  in  the  past  season  but  17  percent 
more  than  in  1941-42.    Growing  conditions  were  favorable  during  October  in  the 
citrus  areas  of  Texas,  although  total  rainfall  for  the  year,  to  November  1, .was 
considerably  below  normal.    Most  groves  have  received  good  care  and  trees-  general- 
ly are  in    good  condition.    Movement  of  Texas  citrus  was  restricted  until 
October  15^    Grapefruit  sized  rapidly  during  October,    The  time  limit  for  harvest- 
ing Texas  citrus  has  been  removed  this  year  for  the  first  time  since  citrus 
production  first  attained  importance  in  Texas^    Previously  no  fruit  was  harvested 
after  a  specified  date  in  the  spring. 

The  Arizona  orange  crop  is  expected  to  be  850,000  boxes — 150,000  boxes  above 
last  season  and  190,000  boxes  more  than  in  1941-42.    The  grapefruit  crop  is 
placed  at  3,900,000  boxes — 1,350,000  boxes  more  than  last  season  and  450,000 
boxes  more  than  in  1941-42.    Arizona  Navel  oranges  have  been  sizing  rapidly  and 
harvest  is  expected  to  be  underway  about  November  15,    Trees  are  heavily  loaded 
with  fruit  and  because  of  this  some  Navels  are  sunburned.    Cool  weather  during 
the  last  of  October  hastened  maturity  of  grapefruit,  most  of  which  now  meet  the 
required  acid-sugar  ratio.    Q;ua.lity  is  turning  out  to  be  very  good,  H?,rvcst 
began  the  latter  part  of  October  and  is  becoming  general. 

Production  of  California  Havel  and  miscellaneous  oranges  is  now  indicated  to  be 
18,530,000  boxes  compared  with  14,241,000  boxes  in  1942-43  and  22,027,000  boxes 
in  1941-42,     The  California  Desert  Valleys  grapefruit  Crop  is  now  estinated  at 
1,316,000  boxes.    Production  last  season  was  1,254,000  boxes  and  in  1941-42, 
1,343,000  boxes.    The  first  estimates  for  California  Valencia  oranges  and 
grapefruit  other  than  the  Desert  Valleys  will  be  published  December  10,  The 
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The  lemon  crop  is  placed  at  14,640,000  "boxes  compared  with  15,120,000  in  1942-43 
and  ll;753,-000  "boxes  in  1941-42,    Navel  oranges  are  developing  satis'factori]:y:  ' 
"but  harvest  p-robahly  will  not  iDegin  "before  mid-lTovem"ber»    The  first  shipments, 
as  usual,  will  come  from  Central  and  N6rthern  California*    Development  of  "'/alencias 
continues  to  "be  -satisfactory,    California  grapefruit  made  good  <pr ogress  during  , 
Octo'Der,    Very  little  grapefruit  was  harvested' before -Novera"ber  I  and  volume 
movement  pro"ba"bly 'will  not  begin  until  after  mid-November* 

POTATOES;      The  total  potato  crop  for  1943,  including  early  and  late  potatoes,  is 

■  placed  at  469,092,000  bushels  compared  with  371,150,000  bushels  in 
1942  and  the  10-year  (1932-41)  average  of  363,332,000  bushels.    Production  in 
the  30  late  States,  the  source  of  v/inter  storage  supplies,  is  indicated  to  be 
368,810,000  bushels  compared  v;ith  287,054,000  bushels  in  1942  and  the  lO-yeaT 
average  of  290,548,000  bushels.    The  November  1  estimate  of  production  is  only 
slightly  smaller  than  that  of  October  1. 

By  November  1  harvesting  of  the  late  potato  crop  had  been  mostly  completed  in 
all 'States  except  Maine,  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Oregon,    In  Aroostook  county,  Maine, 
about  7  percent  of  the  record-high  acreage  remained  unharvested  by  November  1 
and  only  a  few  days  of  favorable  weather  v/epe  nesded  for  the  completion  of  harvest. 
Harvesting  conditions  in  Maine  were  favorable  during  the  first  half  of  October 
except  for  low  temperatures  on  October  10-11  which  caused  some  damage  to  undug 
potatoes.    During  the  latter  half  of  October,  digging  was  retarded  by  abnormal 
rainfal.l  pnd  muddy  fields*    Following  2  days  of  digging  in  November,  Arookstook 
county  had  several  inches  of  snowfall,  beginning  November  3»    In  Idaho,  much  of 
the  acreage  was  planted  late  and  continued  to  grow  until  mid-October,  when  frosts 
killed  the  vines,    A  freeze  on  the  night  of  October  31  caught  about  20  percent 
of  the  crop  undug.    Up  "until  that  date  about    36,000,000  bushels  of  Idaho's 
pre~freeze  prospective  crop  of  45,355,000  bushels  had  been  harvested.  Preliminary 
surveys  of  freeze  damage  indicate  that  about  one-fifth  of  the  undug  portion  of 
the  crop  will  be  a  definite  loss  in  the  field.    This  leaves  about  7,400,000 
bushels  which  remained  to  be  harvested  if  weather  conditions  permitted.  These 
are  included  in  the  November  estimate  of  production.    Cellar  losses  of  frosted 
potatoes  harvested  and  put  into  storage  after  November  1  are  as  yet  undetermined, 
but  maybe  considerable.    In  Oregon,  the  Klamath  county-  crop  was  about  90  per- 
cent dug  on  November  1,  but  the  Crook-Deschutes  area  v;as  only  65  percent  dug. 
Low  temperatures  about  November  1  apparently  caused  little  damage.    In  Utah, 
a  considerable  part  of  the  crop  remained  in  the  ground  on  November  1,  but  good 
weather  prevailed  the  f  irst  few  days  of  the  month. 

Compared  with  the  October  1  report,  the  November  1  estimates  show  decreases  in 
the  late  surplus  States  of  ITisconsin,  Montana,  Idaho,  Colorado,  and  l«Jashington, 
These  were  offset  to  a  large  extent  by  moderate  increases  in  Michigan,  North 
Dakota,  Nebraska;,  and  Oregon^    The  12  "other**  late  States,  as  a  group,  show  a 
net  increase  over  the  October  estimate,-  because  larger  crops  are  now  indicated 
in  Indiana,  !fest  "Virginia,  and  Iowa,    Estimated  production  in  the  intermediate 
and  early  groups  of  States  is  only  slightly  different  from  the  October  estimate. 

The  1943  late  potato  crop  was  remarkably  free  of  disease,  v/ith  late  blight 
having  been  kept  well  under  control  in  most  of  the  heavy  producing  States,  Quality 
of  the  crop  is  reported  to  be  genera3-ly  good  in  these  States,  though  "hollov/- 
heart'*  is  common  in  Maine  and  in  local  areas  of  North  Dakota  where  imusually 
high  yields  per  acre  were  obtained. 
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SWEETPOTATOBS!      With  the  1943  sweetpotato    harvest  nearing  completion,  re- 
ported yields  indicate  a  crop,  of  75,801,000  "buehels,    A  crop 
of  this  size  would  he  ahout  16  percent  greater  than  the  1942  production  of 
65,380,000  bushels,  9  percent  ahove  the  10- year  (1932-41)  average,  and  the 
largest  since  1935,  when  81,249,000  "bushels  were  produced.    The  acreage  for 
harvest  is  the  largest  since  1935,  "but  the  indicated  yield  per  acre  is  1 
bushel  "below  the  10- year  average. 

Yields  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  States,  as  a  rule,  are  turning  out  lov/er  than 
indic-ated  on  October  1,  with  the  more  pronounced  reductions  in  Nev/  Jersey, 
Virginia,  ond  South  Carolina,    On  the  other  hand,  in  Delaware  and  Maryland  an 
abnormally  late  growing  season  improved  sizes  so  that  yield  prospects  are  much 
better  than  a  month  ago*    Korth  Carolina  shows  a  slight  increase.    In  the  area 
from  Indiana  south  to  Louisiana  and  Texas',  and  in  California,  a  larger  crop 
than  was  indicated  by  October  1  condition  is  being  harvested.     In  Alabajna, 
Arkansas  and  Oklahoma,  the  October  estimate  remains  unchanged,  but  crops  in 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas  ajid  lov/a  are  not  coming  up  to  earlier  expectations, 
For  the  sweetpotato  States  as  a  group,  the  November  estimate  is  about  1  percent 
larger  than  indicated  a  month  earlier.    Conditions  during  October  were  favorable 
for  harvesting  the  crop  in  most  sections. 
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_  DAIRY  PRODUCTION  NOVEMBER  1,  1943  ■ 

PASTURES 

The  condition' o-f  farm  pastures  oh  November"  1,  this  year,  at  70  percent  of  normal, 
w?i.s  considerably  lower  than  on  that  date  in  either  of  the  past  tt-jo  years*     It  indi- 
cated, however,  that  grazing  conditions  ^vere  somewhat  better  than  average  for 
November  1  in  the  1934-41  period  which . included  the . extremely  poor  fall  pastures  of 
1934  and  1939,    With  the  pasture  season  in  many.  Northern  sections  drav/ing  tovrards 
a  close,  more  attention  is  how  shifting  to ' Southern  areas  where  pasture  conditions 
have  been  extremely  poor, 

ErojD  southern  New  England  and  Pennsylvania,  southward  and  southwestward  through 
Texas  and  New  Mexico ,  pastur®  .condition  ranged  from  poor  to  extreme . drought ,  Most 
of  this  area  from  Virginia  southward  was  short  on  rainfall  during  October,  and  in 
parts  of  the  Southeast  frost  cut  short  the  growth  of  some  Iste  season  pasture  crops. 
Compared  v/ith.  November 'Ij  1942',  pasture  condition  was  down  25  points  or  more  in 
Penn&ylvaniaj  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  ¥est  Virginia,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  New 
Mexico,    Pastures . were  also -extremely  short  in  portions  of  other  States,  including 
areas  in  Kentucky,  western  Tennessee,  northern  Mississippi,  and  much  of  Arkansas. 

In  the  Northern  and  Western  S"tates  pasture  and  range  feed  conditions  v/ere  quite 
variable,  ranging  from  excellent  in  Iowa,  Montana,  and  portions  of  many  Western 
States,,  to  severe  drought  in  ea-atern  Nebraska,    ^^Tieat  pastures  in  the  Central  and 
lower  Great  Plains  areas  have  furnished  much  less  than  the  usual  amount  of  feed  for 
livestock  this  year,  as  the  result  of  a  poor  start  caused  by  dry  weather, 

MILK  PRODUCTION      _  .    :         ' • '  ; 

Milk  production  during  October  declined  much  more  rapidly  than  usual  and  closely 
paralleled  the  sharp  drop  at  the  same  season  a  year  ago.     Total  milk  production  for 
the  month,  estimated  at  8,7  billion  pounds,  was  about  2  percent  less  than  in 
October,  last  year,  and  represented  a  decline  of  S  percent  irim  production  in  . 
September  of  this  year,    I'fhile  milk  cow  numbers  continue  above  a  year  ago,  produc- 
tion per  cow  in  recent  months  has  been  running  4  to.  5  percent  below  last  year. 

During  the  past  three  months,  milk  production  per  cow  has  dropped  very  sharply 
relative  to  the  usual  seasonal  decline  during  that  period.     On  NoveiRbcr  1,  milk  pro- 
duction per  cow  was . slightly ; below  the  10-year  average  for  the  first  .time  since 
1937.    This  contrasts  with  a  level"  8  p-ercent  above  '  the  10-year  average  on  August  1,. 
this  year.    As  farmers  .enter  the  winter  feeding  season,  many  complaints  are  being 
heard. about  inability  to  obtain  concentrates  and  high  protein" feeds high  prices  of 
hay  and  a.  none-too-plcntiful  supply  of  labor  for  milking  during  the. rush. of  the 
fall  harvest  season-.    Under  these  circumstances  some  of  the  lower,  producing  covrs 
appear  to  have  had  calves  turned  in  with  them  or  have  been  allowed  to  go  dry.  In 
all  major  regions,  the  percentage  of  milk  cows  reported  in  production  on  November  1 
was  the  smallest  in  9  years;  and,  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  it  averages  the 
lo^vesjt..for  the  date  since  1925, 

In  the  more  important  dairy  regions,  milk  production  per  cow  in  herds  kept  by  crop 
correspondents,  was  within  1  or  2  percent  of  the  1932-41  average  for  November  1.  In 
the  South  Central  Area,-  where  drought  conditions  have  been  severe.,  production  per- 
cow  was  about  3  percent  below  the  . 10-year  average,  while^  in'  the  Western  States        •  . 
it  was  about  4  percent  above  the  average  for  the  same' years.     In  all  regions,  except 
the  Western  States,  production  per  covf  was  materially  below  a  year  ago,  with  the 
average  for  the  country  on  November  1  down  4-l/2  percent, 
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POULTRY  AND  IGG  PRODUCTION 

Kens  and  pallets  on  farms  laid  2,957,000,000  eggs  in  October  an  all-time-high  pro- - 
duction  for  this  month  —  7  percent  above  the  previous  -high"  of  last,  year  and  50  peT- 
cent  above  the  10-year  (1932-41)  avera.ge,  October  egg  production  v-'as  at  pep k  levels 
in  all  parts'  of  the  country  except  the  North  Atlantic  States  and  exceeded  the  10- 
year  average  by.  24  to  75  percent.  Egg  production  during  the  first  10  months  of .this= 
year  vas  the  largest  in  history  —  48,028,000,000  eggs  —  13  percent  above  last  year 
and  44  percent  above  the  lO-year  average. . 

The  rate  of  egg  production  per  layer  during  October  vas  8.11  eg.^s  compared  vlth  8.19 
last  year  and  7,05,  the  10-year  average.    Product  ion  per .  lawyer  for  the  first  10 
months  of  this  year  v/as  129.2  eggs,  compared  .vdth  129.6  last  year  and  117,4  for  the  ' 
10-year  average.' 

There  v/as  an  average  of  364,462,000  layers  in  farm  flocks  during  October,  7  percent-- 
more  than  during  October  last  year  and  30  percent  above  the  lO-year  average.  N'ombers 
were  at  record  levels  in  all  parts  of  the  country  .except,  the  V."est  where  layers  were 
v;i thin  one  percent  of '  the  record-high  number  in  1930. 

There'  were  194,3  51,000  pullets  not  yet  of  laying  age  on  farms,  November. 1  —  an  in- 
crease of  21  percent  from  a  year  ago  and  46  'oercent  above  the  6-year  (1937-41) : aver- 
age.   NeT-  recor-"s  were  set  in  all  parts  of  the  country.     The  number  of.. potential  V 
layers  on  November  1  (i.e.  hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  plus  oullets  not  yet-  of- 
laying  age)  was  11  percent  larger  than  a  year  ago. 


'  PULLETS 

NOT  YBT  OF  LA.YING  AGE  ON  EAPJ4S 

NOVElvIBIR 

1 

(Thousands) 

Year 

:  North  : 

E.  North: W.  North  :  South 

South  : 

Western  ' 

United 

; Atlantic: 

Central:  Central  : Atlantic  : 

Central  : 

• 
• 

-  States 

Av.  1937-41 

15,140  - 

.  27,446      42,054  11,920 

25,057 

11,333 

132,951- 

1942 

19,414 

28,447      52,598  13,551' 

31,690  . 

14,782. 

160,282 

1943 

23^048 

■    58_^066      b4,690-  -16^294 

35,541 

16,512 

194,151 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  eggs  in  mid-October  averaged'  45. 2-  cents  per  dozen, 
compared  with  57.4  cents  a  year  ago,  and  25,3  cents  for  the  10-year  (1932-41)  aver- 
age.    The-  relative  seasonal  increase  in  egg  prices  during  the  past  month  was  larger, 
than  last  year,  but  less  than  the  .lO.-year  average  seasonal,  increase. 


Chicken  prices  made  about  the- average  10-year  relative  decline  during. -the  month.  The 
October  15  price  of  24. '6  cents  per  pound  live'  v^eight  was  equal  to  the  peak  price  of 
1920,  26  percent  above  a.  year -ago  and  82  percent  above  the  10-^year  a.verage, 

Turkey  prices  advanced  0,9  cents  per  pound  during  the  month  t6  29,.9  cents  per  pound 
live  weight  in  mid-October,  within  0.1  cent  of  the-highest.  October  price  of  record 
in  1920.     This  compares  with  23.9  cents  in  Octobe'f  lasf'^year  and  15 ,'1  cents,  the  10- 
year  average,  ■  "  • 

The  a.verage  cost  of  feed  in  a  United  States  .farm  poultry  ration  at  October-fifteenth 
prices  was  $2.16  per  100  pounds  —  which  is  less  than  a  half  cent  more  than  a  month 
ago,  but  33  percent  higher  than  a  ye-'^r  ago  and  84  percent  above  the  10-year  average. 

The  egg-feed,  chicken-feed  and  tiirkey-feed  pri  ce^  relationships  on  October  15  v^ere 
less  favorable  than  a  year  ago  and  "all  except"  the  "  turkey-f eed  ratio  were  less  favor- 
able than  the  10-year  a.verage.  This  is  the  first  month  since  July,  1942  that  the 
turkey-feed  ratio  v/?  s  not  more  fovorrble  than  a  year  earlier. 
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Mich, 

850 

6,222 

!  Colo. 

600 

2 , 910 

Wis. 

650 

46 

!  IT.Mex. 

350 

840 

Minn . 

630 

63 

!  Ariz. 

550 

77 

IT,  Dak. 

600 

18  : 

Utah 

880 

88 

S.Dak. 

300 

12 

feh. 

1,060 

53 

ITehr. 

1,200 

1,056  ! 

Oreg. 

1 ,000 

40 

Kans, 

3/  120 

10 

,  Calif. 

-     1^180  . 

5^332 

Tex. 

3/  78 

_4/    14  1 

U.S. 

87L,8 

22.160 

1/  Includes  oeans  grov/n  for  seed,  2/  Bags  of  100  pounds  (uncleaned;. 

3/  Adjustment  in  yield  made  to  allow  for  abandonment  since  July  1. 

4/  ITot  including  commercial  production  of  78,000  hags  (-uncleaned)  of  Blackeye  peas. 


TOBACCO 


Preliminary  1943 

1  • 
f  • 

prelimin 

a;ry  1943 

State  : 

Yield 

« 
* 

1    State  : 

/field 

I 

j2_er  acre 

:  Production 

1  • 
1  • 

per  acre 

i  ■  Production 

Pounds 

Thous,  Id, 

Po-'Linds 

Thous.  Ih, 

Mass. 

1,624 

8,445 

r  - 

[  Va, 

911- 

104,015 

Conn. 

1,318 

18,579  i 

!  V.Va. 

850 

2,580 

N.Y. 

1 , 350 

810 

!  I7.C. 

937. 

546,650 

Pa. 

.  1,203 

38,850  i 

S.  c. 

975  . 

87,750 

Ohio 

986 

20,995  1 

G-a. 

906 

65,889 

Ind. 

998 

10,280  ! 

Pla, 

915 

14,914 

Wis. 

1,551 

28,230  1 

"fir 

946 

329,460 

Mir^n, 

1,200 

720        I  Tenn. 

985 

97,176 

Mo  , 

1,075 

6,020  ! 

Ala, 

883 

265 

Kans. 

925 

185  ! 

La, 

450 

90 

Md, 

540 

19J.70  J 

U,S.  ^ 

952 

ljjiOOj.873 

-  14  - 
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UNIT-HO   STA-rES   DERARTMEINX  .OF  AaRlCUlL-TURE; 

Crop    REpbRV'        '  bur-eau  ok  AciR,icui-Tru«Au  EcoMOMics         ^Washin^ton,  D.  C, 
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IToveralDer  1,  '  1943 


tiiMi:  I  M  i(f  II  M t n  I  rii t lur itti  n  (1 1:  i  I  niiiiiriiiiMMiUH  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiMiiiiiiiiTMiiii:if  Mitiiniikt)iii:i 


State 


3:Q0.P.H..,.(Z.¥,T_,) 

iiilnii:iiiiniiiininilMMiiiiiniillM:iwiiiii|ininiiiiuiiiiiiitiiiuniniiiiiiniiMitiMiMiiiiMiiMllMiiii!iiniriuit 

SOYBSAITS  FOP.  B2AiTS  . 

_^     ?27e_ljjnina3^y"194^  ^.  ~  .~ 

Yield  per  acre  *  Production         .     -  ^ 

♦ 

■  Bushels'  '  Thousand  bushels 


Ohio 

Indiana 
Illinois 
Mi  chi  g'an 
Minnesota 
Iowa 

Missouri 
ITorth  .Carolina. 
Mississippi 

Arkansas  ^  

10  principal  States 

_  ^^-"tL^L  §.^^^£s  

United  States 


21,0 
19.0 
21.5 
15.5 
14.0 
20.0 
14»0 
7.5 
9.0 
8.5 
19,0 

]7.9 


•29,383 
27,702 
75,250 
2,248 
3,540 
39,300 

S,750 
2,295 
1,734 

_2^168 
193,000' 

13,017 


205,017 


PIim^S_PICp5  AITD  TH^§HSI)_  _  _  _ 

Preliinin8.ry  1943 


State 


Yield  per  acre 

Pounds 

1,150- 
1,025- 

 L,a5a.  _  - 

600 
-825  -  ■  - 
730 

800 

 -175.  

_  _     _  796.  _  - 

300  ." 

300 

250 

  375   

  332   

639.9 


Praduction 


Ihousand  Dounds 


Virginia 
North  Carolina 

Tenne_ss_ee-  _   '■  : 

_  T'ot_al  J^'^2L»-:yi^^*, 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Alabama 
Mississi-Qpi 


188,600  ^ 
300,325 

J-2.,5Da 
5-0  a,  425 


Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas_  _  " 

United  States 


y 


45, 
950, 
•'106, 
495, 


000 
400 
080 
200 

6_oa 


l.,623, 

la, 

9, 

132, 
-  396, 


28a 

000 
000 
500 
750" 


■i'  55€_, 
2,681, 


250 
955 


3H00MC0HH 

Pre 1 iminary~19 43 


RICB 

Preliminary  1943 


State  ; 

Yield 

:        State  • 

Yield 

• 

• 
• 

per  acre  : 

Production 

*  • 

jDcr  acre 

I  Production 

Po-'jnds 

Tons 

* 
• 

Bushels 

Thous.  bu. 

Illinois 

535 

2,400 

• 
♦ 

Kansas 

310 

2,000 

:Arlmnsas 

47.0 

12,690 

Oklahoma 

270 

7,600 

I Louisiana 

38.0 

23,978 

Texas 

300 

,2,400 

;TGxas  - 

51.0 

20,196 

Colorado 

280 

■  9,200 

: California 

55.0  ' 

12,155 

"Eevr  Mexico 

 160  

t 

Un'.ted  States" 

'    '26251  . 

•United  States 

4575" 

~     ~  69^0r9 

hs  j 


-  16  - 


.  < 

UNIT 

■ED 

STAT 

'ES  DEPARTMEN- 

T  OF  AGRICUL.TURE 

Crop 

Report 

BUREAU  OF  AG R icu uTu R Au  ECONOMICS           Washington    D,  C 

as 

of 

CROP  REPORTiNCB 

BOARD 

November 

10,  194, 

■•November  Ij  1943 

3  500  P.M 

illbilttiiiiiiil;i:tiii 

1 1 1  ] -J  1  r  H  1 1 1 M 1 1 1 : 1 M 1 1  •  i  1 1 1 1  f 

Ml  t  f  nil  II 

1 1 1 1 1  1  tl  M  1 1 II  t  M  1 

J 1  it(  1 1 11 1 1 M  t  M 1 11  ri  (t  III  n  M 1 1 1 1 1 1  HI  1 1  iiin  11 1  ( 1 1 1 1 M 1 

.  SORGO  SIRUP 

inii|iiiiiii|t||(tiiii( 

|||f||lll|MIMMIflltil 

Yield  per 

acre  : 

Product  ion 

state  ; 

Avera^^e 

• 

; Preliminary  : 

Average 

:                   ;  Preliminary 

1932-41 

* 

1942 

1943  i 

1932-41 

1942  : 

1943 

Gallons 

Thousand  gallons 

Ihd. 

72 

OQ 

oo 

83 

195 

264 

249 

lil. 

56 

60 

52 

100 

120 

104 

1/62 

DO 

— — 

1/  62 

OO 



Icjwa 

94 

100 

113 

253 

400 

452 

46 

.  49 

48 

502 

441 

528 

Kans» 

38 

45 

37 

78 

90 

74 

Va^  ■ 

65 

65 

62 

272 

390 

310 

62 

75 

75 

203 

225 

225 

HiC.  ■ 

64 

71 

50 

1,147 

1 ,055 

780 

S.C. 

48 

0\J 

53 

580 

700 

848 

56 

61 

55 

1,438 

1,220 

1,320 

K7  f  • 

58 

70 

'  60 

1,170 

980 

840 

Tenn# 

57 

63 

59 

1,449 

1,134 

1,180  - 

Ala, 

61 

57 

64  . 

2,501 

1,767 

2,112 

Miss, 

70 

75 

5'5  , 

2,284 

1,800 

1,495 

Ark, 

44 

55 

38 

1,157 

1,155 

722 

La, 

49 

66 

.        '  40 

98 

2/  792 

120 

Okia. 

36 

35 

28 

206 

210 

168 

Tex. 

"  48 

57 

53 

795 

855 

901 

U.S. 

57.1 

62.2 

57^ 

14,472 

13,674 

12.428 

\j  Short-time  average. 

2/  Includes  produ'ction  on  8 

,000  acres  grovm.  for  sirup 

for  conversion  into  industrial  alcohol. 


SUGARCA2TS  SIRUP 


Yield  -oer  acre 

• 
• 

Production 

State  ; 

Average  : 

:  Preliminary  ;  Average 

:                    J  Preliminary 

1932-41  : 

1942 

1943 

■    :  1932-41 

:  .     1942       :  1943 

Gallons 

Thousand  gallons 

S.O, 

97 

97 

108 

463 

485  648 

Ga, 

132  ■ 

130 

125 

4,517 

3,900  4,000 

Pla# 

156 

160  - 

170 

1,807 

1,760  2,040 

Ala. 

113 

115 

115 

3,000 

2,645  2,760 

Kiss, 

'  148 

165 

136 

3,658 

3,300  2,992-- 

Ark« 

'  114 

95 

95 

114 

95  95 

La, 

250 

240  . 

235 

6,303 

5,760  5,405 

Tex, 

127 

133 

140 

956 

665  700 

U.S. 

154,2 

156,4 

149J.  20,818 

18,610  18^640 

SUGAR  3SSTS 

\  ■         SUGARCMS  FOR  SUGAR  AiTD  S33D 

:           Preliminary  1943 

t  * 

preliminary  1943 

" . State 

:  Yield 

» 
♦ 

;     State  : 

Yield  of 

:    _j)er  acre      ;     Production;  " 

I                  rcane  per  acre  :  Production 

Short  tons     Thous,  short  tqnsj 

Short  tons     Tnous.  short  tons 

Ohio 

4.5 

90. 

Mi  ch. 

6,0 

348 

Uebr, 

13,0 

663 

Mont, 

11,0 

549 

Idaho 

14,5 

652 

Louisiana 

20,0                  5,960  ■ 

Wyo, 

12,5 

312. 

Colo, 

12.6 

1,701 

Plorida 

30.0  990 

Utah, 

14,5 

478 

Calif, 

15,5 

1,353 

Other  States  11,0 

993 

U.S,  " 

12.1 

7j_239 

Total 

21,0  5,950 

-  17  -  '  ^sj 


UNIXeiD   Sl'A  res   OELPAF^-TMEINT-   OF   AG  Ri  C  U  L.T  U  R  EI 
Crop    RepoRX  bureau  of-  AGRicuL-ruRAL.  srcoNOMics  Washington,  D.  C, 

.as  of  CF?OP  REPORTING  BOARD  Hoveml)er_10j,  1943 

nninlllllllllllllMIIKIIIIIIIiiiliiiiiMIIIKtlllMKIIIMtlllllMII  nnil  JIIMHHMII|ilMnlMIIIIIIMIMnMIIIMII!IIIUIIMIMIIIIIIIII(IIIIIIIMtllIlllinlllMIillllllllltllllllllllll:MinilMnlMllltlUIIII>lllllllllll*( 


POTATOES  if 


mow 

;  Preliminary  1943 

;  GROUP 

•  Prelinlin 

.ary  1943 

AND 

;  .Pro- 

:  a:.td 

J  Yield 

:  ,  Pvo— ^ 

STATS 

2per  acre 

5  duct  ion 

!  STATE 

iDer  aci^e 

I  duct  1  on 

Thous.'bu., 

— ;  u.* 

X  1 X           O  V 

StJKPLUS  LATE  POTATO 

■      'J                                                         ■  ■ 

STATjiO  : 

•  Illinois 

fin 

P  4-70 

Maine 

370 

71,040 

«  lov/a 

Q7 

ITew  York 

143 

31 , 317 

I      5  Central 

Q3  3 

?F  3T? 
4-^0 

Pennsylvania 

108 

19j008 

:    ITew  Mexico 

fin 

~  3  Eastern 

206,8 

121j365 

1   -  Ari  zona 

175 

1     1  90 
J.  jl_jJ.  JU 

Michigan 

105 

23,100 

•      P  S  0  ut  hv7e  s  t  e  rn 

130  5 

1  670 

Wisconsin 

88 

16 , 720 

:TOTAL  12 

105.2 

39  003 

Minnesota 

98 

24,794 

•30  lulTB  STATES 

151  9 

368  810 

Ho  r  t  h.  !Da"ii;o  t  n 

125 

22 , 000 

►  Hf^ERl^SDIATS  POT' AT 0  ST 

ATSS  i 

South  Dakota 

80 

4,080 

(            Xi  w  *«       V  v.'  X  ^ 

161 

X  w  X 

11  431 

X  X  •  jC^X 

"  5  Central 

101 . 9 

90j  694 

!  Delaware 

65 

299 

ITehraska 

135 

12,420 

;  Maryland 

83 

1 , 868  . 

Montana 

lio 

;     Yt  ri^iiiia 

i                   V    ^X  ^-j^XXalaf^ 

124 

9,672 

Idaho 

!  Kentucky 

88 

4,664 

li^yomins: 

loo 

O     /I  OA 
«3,4:OU 

5  Missouri 

90 

3,3^0 

Colorado 

lo , 700 

1  Kansas 

89 

2,047 

Utah 

lyo 

o,dOo  < 

iTOTAL  7 

115.2 

^■3,311"" 

llevada 

lyo 

Dot) 

,37-  LATE  A 

Washin.^ton 

10,000 

;I1TT  ERIE'S DI ATE  STATES 

14-fl  f) 

40P  1  PI 

Oregon  ' 

duo 

T  A  OCR 
10 , ODO 

"^JjY  potato  STATES: 

California  ^/ 

2d0 

T         A  /  A  I 

l-d,040  1 

iJorth  Carolina 

no 

10  T7estern 

202j8 

ll?j74Q_  : 

Sonth  Carolina 

1  OP 

S70 

TOTAL  18 

160^3 

329_,807  1 

'  "Geor^^ia 

64 

?  P40 

OTHSR  LAT"^'  POTATO  ST 

Florida 

X  ou 

Uevf  HaLTD shire 

160  ■ 

1,360'  1 

Tennesse-e 

A  736 

Yeraont 

±  y    f   tU  « 

Alaoama 

94  . 

-5,170 

Massachusetts 

140 

3,500"  : 

Mississippi 

56 

1,960 

Rhode  Island 

170 

1,071  : 

Arkansas 

77 

4,697  . 

Co!inect  icut 

150 

3,315  ! 

Louisiana 

61 

3,599 

5  ITew  England 

144.8 

llj  021  : 

Oklahoma 

66 

2,858 

West  Virginia 

80 

~3,040  ! 

Texas 
.   California  5.' 

86 

6,450 

Ohio 

96 

'9,408  : 

355 

15j_975 

Indiana.' 

115 

•    5,865  : 

TOTAL  12 

TOTAL  TjlTITED  STATES 

103,7 
139.5 

66j_971 
469j^092 

ly  Except  for  California,  the  estimates  shov/n  for  each  State  under  a  pELrticular  group  cover  tiie 
entire- crop,  whether  commerciai  or  nonGommorciai,  early-  or  late.  2j  Estimates  snov-n  for--- 

California  binder  the  suxplus  late  States  do  not  include  the  early  commercial  crop'.  •  •  * 

Zj  Estimates  shown  for  California  under  the  early  States  cover  the  early  commercial  crop  only. 


s;\^ETPOTArOSS 


* 
• 

Preliminary  1943 

1     "  • 
\  » 

.  preliminary 

1943 

state  : 

^  Yield 

» 

1    state  .. 

Yield 

• 

2_er  ticre 

:  Production 

>  • 

_j)er  acre  ; 

Production 

■  Bushels 

Thous,  hii. 

»  ■  • 

Bushels 

Thous.  bu. 

80 

1,280 

;  Ela, 

67 

1,742 

Ind. 

110 

220  ! 

!  Ky* 

83 

1,992 

111. 

80 

320 

!  Tenn. 

88 

4,752 

lov/a 

85 

170  1 

Ala. 

80 

8,000 

Mo, 

76 

684  ; 

,  Miss. 

87 

7,656 

Kans. 

135 

405.  , 

,  Ark. 

60 

1,680 

Del. 

80 

240"'    ■  " 

►  La. 

72 

8,568 

Md. 

125 

1,125 

,  Okla. 

50 

650 

Va. 

93 

3,162  i 

Tex. 

76 

6,840 

IT.C, 

97 

8,245  •- 

!  Calif. 

130 

1_^820 

s.c. 

90 

6,750  ! 

'  U.S.. 

82.1 

75,801 

Ga. 

76 

9j_500 

-  18  -  hsj 


UNIXEID  STAl-EIS   O  E  PA  R-TlVI  E  N  T  OF  AG  Rl  C  U  l-X  U  RE 

Crop   Report  bureau  of  aqricui-turai.  econqmicq  w^ishington,  CT, 

as  of  -CROP  REPORT!  NG  BOARD  Hoveniber  lOj  _1943:. 


'.'((••("•■••iiiiiiiiiiiMTiiiiiiiiMiiii;ii!:iiiiiii 

-APPLES, 
C0I€I3RCIAL  C: 

iiiiiittiMiiiiirtiiiTir»(iiM(Ti 

iriiuM  nil  mini;  til 

11 1 1 1* : !  ( J 1  ( t f  1 1 1 1  u II :  1 1 

n  11 II 1 1  iiti  in  1 1 M 1 

iiMiiiiiiiniiiji 
• 

I  ntUMM  niitnmi  1 1 1  ■  ml  nri 

iiniinfiMi#i9i  H4 1^  Oittiiiii 

ilop  1  /  ! 

-  .  PSAEIS 

« 

• 

t 

n 

9 

1943^  / 

;  1943 

- 

I  1943 

'  MD  .■  ; 

:preliminar3J 

!  State 

Jpreliminarjr:  State 

:preliminary 

STATE: 

production  ■« 

: production  { 

:  "oro  duct  ion 

Thous*  bu.  J 

Thous. 

,    OU.  J 

Tons 

Eastern  States: 

^  J 

i'^.as  s  • 

•  .  '  >i50 

.  MO  rt n  Au laiit  i  c : 

!  H.S. 

4  ! 

iL50 

ke»- 

'  704  1 

1  Vt.' 

1  ! 

1.  G.onn. 

•  700 

767  ! 

;  i-Ias  s  • ' 

20  i 

35,000 

Vt  - 

722  1 

1  R.Iv 

4  : 

.  ...... 

2,100 

2,228 

1  Conn. 

38  ! 

.Pa. 

15,300 

I.. 

281        t  H^Y. 

528  1 

,  OhlO^ 

17,900 

Ooim, 

836  ' 

!  IT.J.  • 

48  J 

I,^d. 

2,100 

xT.Y. 

12,250  ! 

;  Pa. 

174  { 

^  .111.  , 

2,900 

IT.J. 

2,028  J 

Ohio 

173  { 

I  .I'lich. 

42,400 

Pa, 

_5_».0J0  J 

!  Ind. 

72  J 

Wis. 

500 

Total  H.  Atl. 

24_,885  1 

"  111. 

232  J 

*  Iowa 

2,900 

South  Atlantic: 

l^Iich. 

481  J 

Ko. 

■ 

5,200 

Bel. 
Hd. 

499  J 
864  J 

Iowa 

.  i'iO. 

50  J 
170  ; 

iNieor. 
Kans* 

,   •  .-  • 

1,400 
2,200 

Ya, 

5,220  1 

1  Kehr. 

13  : 

Del. 

1,Q00 

W.Va. 

2,046  : 

Eans. 

48  ! 

Ma. 

300 

.499  J 

3el. 

2  ; 

Va. 

1,100 

Total  S.  Atl. 

_9_j^l28  J 

20  ! 

V.  •  V  a. 

-  800 

Total  ^Sast. States 

34^014  J 

_  "Va. 

25  J 

-T  'r<  ' 
X<  *  V. 

5,200 

Central  States: 

12  J 

.  ^S.C. 

*  * 

1,100 

ITorth  Central: 

»  C  • 

88  ! 

Ga. 

1,700 

Ohio 

2,422  : 

S.C. 

36  J 

450 

InL 

^  1,010  : 

Oa. 

138  J 

1,800 

.  111. 

2 , 790  ; 

Pla. 

99  J 

Tenn. 

2,000 

I-*i  ch. 

6 , 144 

! 

80  : 

Ala. 

-  /  1,100 

Wis. 

862  ! 

,  Tenn. 

132  ! 

AriL. 

7,300 

I^nn. 

172  ; 

:  Ala. 

112  ! 

Okla« 

.  2,300 

lovfa 

42 

!  Hiss. 

136  : 

Tex. 

..  2,200 

Mo. 

968-  ; 

;  Ark.- 

80  1 

>  tdalio 

250 

He  or. 

34-  . 

.  La. 

78  I 

Colo. 

400 

Kans. 

338  ; 

;  Okla. 

75'  ! 

H.i-Iex. 

:  900 

Total  £i._Cent.__ 

J.4^7X2_  _  J 

►  Tex. 

211  J 

Ariz.  ■'. 

1^100 

Soiith  Central: 

;  Idaho 

56  ; 

Utah 

Boo 

Ky. 

280  J 

,  Colo. 

184.  : 

'.asn. 

-  14,300 

Tenn. 

270  ! 

£T.Hex. 

53  : 

-  Ore-. 

1,800 

 Ark. 

_  _553_  _  J 

,  "Ariz*  ■ 

11  J 

Calif. ,  all 

2,610>000 

Total  S,  Cent. 

]^na_  J 

I  Utah 

200  : 

Wine  van 

eties 

531,000 

To-cal  Cent  ©States 

J^a95_  ^  J 

!  ITev. 

5  : 

Ta-ole 

n 

•  498,000 

V/estern  States: 

Wash. 

all  • 

5, 

266  : 

Raisin 

n 

1,581,000 

I'iont  • 

258  ! 

!  ,  Sartl 

3tt 

3, 

906  : 

Idaho 

750     •  ! 

t    Co her 

1,360  : 

Colo, 

1,140  ' 

[Ores., 

all  : 

2, 

911  : 

iil.Hezu 

847  i 

,  .  Barc-lett   ' 

1, 

449  : 

Utah 

550       :  Other 

1, 

462  ! 

Wash, 

23,184  ) 

,  all 

11,709  : 

Oreg. 

2,664  .  i 

!  Bartl 

ett 

10, 

501 

Calif. 

8_,8_Sa.  ^  J 

Other 

1,208  .  : 

Total  West .States 

35  States 

3^12Z.  _  J 

;  u.S  3 

_  _  23^761_  J 

UoS.    

_2/?89/700_ 

ij  Sstimates  of  the  cornmerciai  croD  refer  to  the -production  of  apples  in  the  commer 
cial  apple  areas  of ■  each  State  rnd  include  fruit  produced  for  sale  to  commercial 
processors  as  well  as  for  sale  for  fresh  consuniption. 

hs  j 
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u N fXEp, ST:A-rE:s  de-rartm ent'  of  AQRicu i-Tsj re; 
Crop   Report  bu eau  .  df  agriquu-turau  ^coNOfvucs  Washington,  D.  C, 
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CROP  REPOR-TiNG  BOARO 


CITRUS  ?hui:ds 


Condi^tion  IJo ve m'p e r  1  l7 
* 

1942         :  1943 


CRQ? 


aiid 


STATE 


_Produ£ti_on  1^/  

.    :  Indicated 

1942  _  ^  1  1943  _ 

Thousand  oo::es 


Percent 


OUAHQSS  ; 

California,  all... . , » , ,  ^ , , 

ITavels  and  Mis c«  s/.... 

Valoncias. 
Florida,  all«  .  •  

Early  and  midseason, , . . 

Valencias.  

Texas,  all  2/«...«.  • 

Arizona,  all  2/  

Louisiana,  all  2/. ....... 

TAIT  Q^mSS: 

I'lorida,  

All  oranges  and  tangerines : 
5  States 


72 

81 

43,761 

68 

34 

14,241 

18,530 

75 

79 

29,520 

27 

72 

73 

37,200 

38,500 

72 

74 

19,100 

21,060 

73 

71 

18,100 

17,500 

73 

85 

2,550 

0,100 

71 

85 

700 

850 

83 

61 

'.  340 

260 

72 

78  . 

84j^_551 

80 

53 

4,200 

3,000 

88,751 


Floridxi,  a.ll. 
Seedless.  . , 
Other. . . . . , 
Te^^cas ,  a-L.1.  •  • 
Arizona,  all, 


California.,  all. 


Desert  Valleys, 


Othe: 


.70 
70 
70 
74 
59 
74 
76 
73 
'71 


62  -  27,300 

70     .  10,300 

58  17,000 

68  17,510 

87  .  2,550 

80  ,        ■  2,64-9 

81  .  ,     .  1,254 

79  ^  1jl395 

"67    .  :  50,009" 


24,500 
11,000 
13,500 
17,000 
5,900 

1,316 


 _'i_St_ates_. ^ 

ISF^^tUS  ;  '    .        .   '  .  . 

California   :         75  78  .    •  15,120  14,340 

L3>§S: 

_  :r^2.-i^»i_»jL':L*i-»JL*^'i.*jL*i-  :  74  ^  _175  _ 

ly  Helates  to  crop  from  Ciloom  of  -year  shovm..     In  California  the  picking  season  usuellj'-  extends  from 
aoout  Octooer  1  to  Decemoer  31  of  the  follovdng  year.     In  other  States  the  sea.son  begins  about 
October  1,  except  for  Florida  limes,  harvest  of  which  usually  starts  about  April  1,    For  some 
States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  donated  to  charity,  unharvested, 
and/or  eliminated  on  axicount  of  market  conditions.    Alabama  and  Mis  sxssxppi  proou  ction  negli- 
gible since  1938.  "  i 
2/  Includes  small  quantities  of  tangerines. 

3^'  First  report  of  production  from  1943  bloom  for  California  Valencia  oranges,  grapefruit  in- 
"other"  areas,  and  Florida  limes  will  be  issued  in  December. 


State 


CPwALTHSHHISS 

;  preliminary 
;  -production 
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Barrels 

I^iissachusetts  • 

485,000 

Kevr  Jersey 

62,000 

Wisconsin 

102,000 

'/ashing  on 

34,000 

0  re  ppn  ■ 

8,400 

5  States 

691,400 

.  1 


hs  j 


UNITEID  SXATEIS   D  El  R  A  R  r  M  E,  N  T"   OF   AQ  Ri  C  U  LI"  U  R  E 


Orop  Report 

BUREAU    OF  AGRJOUU- 

Washington ,  D .  C . , 

as  of 

.    CROP  REPORT 

INQ  BOARD 

.2Q:y:^-aUar._lQ^.lS43L. 

Hovcnber  1»  1943. 

.3:00  p.i:.  (3:.TJ.T, 

iiiMin  111!  iiiiiiii(tiiiin(ifiiiiifitiiiiir<Mitiiiti 

r 

( 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  r  f  1 1  f  M 1 1 M 1 1  u  M  t  M 1 1 1 1 H 1  n  1 K  M 1 1 M  ■  1 1  n  1 M 1  ( 1 M  n  n  1 1  u  t }  1  n  1  n  1  n  M I  u  H  ir  t  M 1 1 1 1 M 1 M 1 1 1  n  1 1 1 1 1  u :  M 1 1 1 M 1 1 1  f  M ;  1 1 « 1 1 1 M  J 1 1 

I-IISCSLLAITSOUS  PHUISS  AITD  FOTS 

llliltlllllllftllllllllllllllTlIlllillKMIItllMlllitl 

CROP 

» 
• 

:  Pg 

,  :       .  a  f 
•  .1942 

rcent  of    .  : 
"all  croT>  : 
:      1943  ; 

Production 

• 
f 

• 

Preliminary 

:  Percent 

-  Tons 

APRIPOTS : 

California 

62' 

25 

204,000  ■ 

32,000 

!fashington 

-  90 

•  64 

•  21,000 

15,400 

Utah  ' 

.28- 

88 

t3,iUU 

10,100 

3  States 

62' 

30 

22o,100 

107,500 

pias:  - 

■  ■"  .  " 

Calif  oniia 

•  - 

2/28,200 
17 ,000 

■     ]>ied  ) 
■  ITot  dried) 

PR 

Go 

— _ 

OLIVES; 

California 

3/61' 

3/  61 

58,000 

ALIvDITDS  I 

■ 

California 

71  . 

50 

,22 ,000 

16,000 

WALITUTS:           '  '  : 

California 

72 

72 

T"  r\r\r\ 

d7,000 

57,000 

Oregon 

40 

65 

O  ,  QUvJ 

5,700 

2  Str.tes 

69 

71 

..  30j_600 

5  2, '700 

FILBSHT-S: 

Oregon.       '     .  ■ 

69  " . 

93 

3,600 

6,300 

t'/ashington    .  . 

^  67 

■  89" 

670 

950 

2  SiiateG 

68 

92 

4,270 

7,260 

AVOCADOS : 

Florida 

48 

73 

,  -  2,100 

!_/  For  some  States,  production  includes  som-e  qua,ntities  -ojiharvested  on  acco'imt  of 


scarcity  of  harvest  lahor. 
2/  Dry  "basis, 

3/  Condition  ilovemher  1»'  '■ 


PSCAITS 


* 
• 

1943  preliminca-jT'  production 

state  ; 

^All 

;         »  Improved  ^ 
:  varieties.!./ 

• 
• 

'.711  d  or 

• 

varieties 

t  ,  seedling  vr.rleties 

Thousand  poujids 

Illinois  : 

545  - 

20 

625 

Missouri 

1,400 

52 

1,348 

"Jorth  Ca.ro  lina  . 

2,668 

2,318 

350 

South  Carolina 

3,450 

3,000 

450 

Georgia 

22,000 

18,480 

3,520 

Florida 

:  4,524  , 

.  2,579 

•  1,945 

Alabama 

9,600 

7,680 

1,920 

Mississippi 

8 , 580 

.     •.  4,976 

3 , 604 

Arkansas' 

5,B50  . 

1,040 

■■  2,810 

Louisiana 

,  9; 500 

.2,620 

6,380 

Oklahoma 

14,800 

800 

14,000 

Texas 

24,050 

31367 

20,683 

12  States 

105,057 

46^932 

58,135 

1/  Budded,  grafted,  or  topworked  varieties. 


hs  j 
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UNITED   STATES  DEPARTMENT   OF  AQRICULTURE 

Grop   Report  bureau  of  agriouutura.l.  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

.NjDxeinhQr...„lQ^--I9.45_ 


as  of 


CF^OR  REPORTING  BOARD 
 I^6Yenber...l^..IM3  ..3.i.QQ...E,iA,.XJB^W,.T4„ 

IIIUIUllin*IMtlllMIIIIIMIinilirillMIIII)IJI(ftMlfllMIIIMIUIItlllMllf  IttllHttliltlllMlllinilllllllllllMlliniMM 

MOm-HLY  mLK  PRODUCTION  ON  Fi^S,  UITITSD  STATES 

1937-41  Average,  1942,  and  1943  ' 


Month 


^  HontiLl^  toiaO.  _  _ 

Million  pounds 


Septemher 
October 


1943  IAvero.,s;e     :  : 
£2i*  Founds 

2.26 

2.06 


8,590      9,498  9,255      97  2.18  2.34 

 8*196.  _  8,903_  i,12£  _  9.8  .  2.. 01  ^2_j_12_  

Jan.-Oct^.^  I_n_cl^9_2,£5_3  1_02_,5_95^  _  IPhl^l  --l^^^-  _  I'l^^   £'1^^ 

MILK  PRODUCED  PER. MILK  GOV  IN  HERDS.  KSPT  BY  PP0S3»BRS  l/ 


State 
and 
_Div_isi_on 

Maine 
N.H. 
Vt. 
Ma  s  s , 
Conn» 
N.Y.  . 
N.J. 
Pa.  _  _ 
N.xi'tl, 


\  Noyembei.  1,  ^  . 

, Average*  * 
^1£32-41:   l^'i^  :  1943 

Pounds    Pounds  Pounds 


12.9 

14.4 
13.2 
17.1 
17.0 
15.7 
18.5 
15.4 


14.5 
15.3 
14.3 
17.4 
17.8 
17,0 
18.7 
16.4 


13.3 
14.9 
13.1 
15.3 
15.2 
16.5 
17.5 
14.5 


State 

and 
Division 


Vg» 
W.Va. 
N.C, 
S.C, 

Ga. 


•Average 
j_193_2.^41_ 

Pounds 

14.5 
11.0 
11.0 

lOeS 

9.8 
8.3 


3Iovember.  1 

19_42_ 

Pounds 

14.1 
11.0 
11.5 
.  11.9 
10,3 
8.4 


I, 943_  _ 
Pounds 

13.8 
10.4 
10.8 

II.  8 
10.5 

8.2 


Ohio 

Ind. 

111. 

Mich. 

Wis. 


15._60 
'14.1  ■ 
12.9 
13,1 
15.4 
13.5 


l_6j_62_ 

14.7 

13.6 

13.8 

16,3 

14.1 


l_5j^42_ 

13,6 

13.2 

13.2 

14,9 

13.2 


S.^1. 

Tenn. 
Ale. 
Mi  s  s . 
Ark.  • 
Okla. 
Tex 


10.7_3 
"10.5  " 

9.0 

7.9 

6.4 

7.6 

8.7 

8.3 


10.5 
9.7 
8.5 
6.2 
7.4 
8.4 
7.5 


9.8 
.  9,4 

8il 
6.6" 
7.5 
7.8 

7.4 


E.  l\'.C_ent 
Minn. 

I  owa 
Mo. 

N.Dak.  . 

S.Dak, 

Nebr. 

Kans. 

¥.¥.Uent' 


1_3.^2 
12.0  " 
12.3 

9.1 

9,5 

9.3 
11.? 

n.5_ 

"l0.9l' 


12.6 
12.2 
9.8 

10.2 
9.6 
12.2 
1_2_^5_ 
11.50 


13^61 

11.9 

12.5 

9.7 
10.0 

9.4 
12.2 

11,06 


S_.C_entj^ 

Mont, 

Idaho. 

Wyo. 

Colo. 

Wash. 

Oreg, 

C-  lif. 


8_,28 
12.3  ■ 
15.9 
11.7 

12.1' 
16,1 
14.6.  ■ 

17,4 


8.31 


_8_^1_2 

13.8 

15.7 

12.5 

12.3 

15.5. 

14.3 

17.4 


13.3 
16.0 
12.5 
12.8 
16.0 
14.5 
17.6 


West_ 
U.  S. 


14.3_5 
'11.98' 


12.54 


14.^92 


11.97 


l/  Averages  represent  the  reported  daily  milk  ..production  of  herds  kept  by  re- 
~~    porters  divided  by  the  total  rAijnber  of  milk  covfs  (in  milk  or  dry)  in  these 
herds.     Figures  for  Now  England  States  and  New  Jersey  are  based  on  combined 
returns  from  crop  and  special  dairy  reporters.     Figures  for  other  States, 
regions  and  U.S.  are  based  on  returns  from  crop  reporters  only.     The  region- 
al averages  are  based  in  part  on  records  of  less  important  dairy  States  not 
shovm  separately,  as  follows:     North  Atlantic,  Rhode  Islandj     South  Atlantic, 
Delav;are  and  Florida;     South  Central,  Louisiana;    Y^estern,  New  Mexico, 
iVizona,  Utah  and  Nevada^ 


rp; 
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UISIITED  STATES  DEPARTM  EINT   OF  AG  Rl  C  U  L.T  U  REl 
Crop    Re:PORT  bureau  of  agrjouuturau  economics  Washington,  D.  C., 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  ^vem"ber„  1Q^_1943 


OCTOBER  EGG  PRODUCTION 


State  J 

Niimher  of 

layers  on  j 

Eggs 

per  ; 

Total  eggs 

produced 

and  j_ 

hand_durin£  Oct.o^er  _j 

_  100  lasers  ; 

_Dur i.n^  Oct_oher  _ 

I Jan,_t^  Oct.,_inclj^ 

Divi_si^nx 

1 942   

J_  ^1^43  _  i 

.            i  1943_  i 

-  _1942  ^ 

i9i3_ 

1  _1942 

.  i943_  ^ 

Thousands 

N'ujn'ber 

Millions 

Me, 

3,148 

2,030 

1,370 

1,308 

29 

27 

283 

323 

N.H. 

1,668 

1,718 

1,361 

1,321 

23 

23 

227 

249 

vt. 

828 

816 

1,175 

1,159 

10 

9 

119 

139 

Mass, 

4,154 

4,299 

1,389 

1,243 

58 

53 

587 

651 

R.I. 

419 

420 

1,339 

1,271 

6 

5 

58 

59 

Conn, 

2,616 

2,740 

1,336 

1,305 

35 

36 

347 

374 

N.Y. 

11,753 

11,810 

964 

952 

113 

112 

1,622 

1,744 

N.J. 

5,305 

5,538 

1,153 

946 

61 

52 

763 

749 

14,434 

16^.099 

936 

936 

135 

151 

2,034 

2j,253 

N.ATL. 

43,325 

45^.470 

lj.085 

1^029 

470 

458 

6,040 

6^541 

Ohio 

16,750 

16,808 

905 

899 

152 

151 

2,216 

2,353 

Ind. 

12,082 

12,834 

825 

840 

100 

108 

1,520 

1,753 

111. 

17,044 

17,776 

812 

806 

138 

143 

2,071 

2,345 

Mich, 

9,016 

9,194 

840 

825 

76 

76 

1,244 

1,339 

T-/is, 

13,041 

13^.362 

825 

849 

108 

113 

1,764 

1^911 

E.N.CENT^ 

67,933 

69_i.974 

845 

845 

574 

591 

8,815 

9_,711 

Minn, 

18,507 

21,194 

775 

834 

143 

177 

2,463 

3,059 

Iowa 

23,456 

25,168 

800 

849 

188 

214 

3,250 

3,589 

Mo. 

17,420 

19,412 

763 

763 

133 

148 

2,277 

2,621 

N.Dak, 

4,074 

4,578 

636 

698 

26 

32 

492 

588 

S.Dak, 

6,230 

6,798 

.  694 

732 

43 

50 

804 

912 

Nehr, 

10,750 

12,348 

775 

763 

'  83 

94 

1,445 

1,582 

KanSjL 

13,155 

12^.214 

741 

787 

97 

96 

1,711 

1^940 

I.N.CEp^ 

 93,592 

 101j.712_ 

 762_ 

713 

811 

.  «.12,442  _ 

14j.391_ 

Del. 

808 

777 

831 

893 

7 

7 

106 

107 

Md. 

2,805 

2,644 

812 

868 

23 

23 

355 

360 

Va. 

6,717 

7,313 

862 

794 

58 

58 

859 

904 

l^.Ya. 

3,322 

3,356 

834 

818 

28 

27 

427 

475 

N,C. 

7,227 

8,456 

620 

657 

45 

56 

753 

920 

s.c. 

2,850 

3,170 

570 

583 

16 

18 

273 

297 

Ga. 

5,978 

6,354 

567 

583 

34 

37 

567 

629 

Fla. 

1.648 

lj.802 

688 

763 

11 

14 

191 

205 

S.ATL, 

 31,355 

33^872^ 

_  _'^08_^ 

 709_ 

222 

240^ 

3,531 

3j.897_ 

Ky. 

8,458 

9,007 

794 

812 

67 

73" 

996 

1,155 

Tenn. 

8,137 

9,282 

763 

719 

62 

67 

860 

1,058 

Ala, 

5,958 

6,944 

614 

623 

37 

43 

578 

713 

Miss, 

5,624 

5,656 

462 

515 

26 

34 

503 

586 

Ark. 

6,345 

6,583 

546 

567 

35 

37 

645 

699 

La. 

5,784 

4,154 

493 

496 

19 

21 

319 

360 

Okla. 

10,505 

11,360 

707 

710 

74 

ex 

1,196 

1,349 

Tex,  

 23,196 

  25^254_ 

679 

694_ 

158 

_  _125_ 

2,546  _ 

2_^948_ 

S,  CENT  J,  _ 

 72,007 

  79^240_ 

564 

670_ 

478 

531_ 

2,543  _ 

_8j.858_ 

Mont. 

1,718 

1,784 

769 

806 

13 

14 

211 

228 

Idaho 

1,790 

1,965 

837 

849 

15 

17 

239 

266 

Wyo. 

639 

666 

787 

843 

5 

6 

82 

97 

Colo. 

3,214 

3,141 

790 

753 

25 

24 

377 

416 

N.Mex. 

977 

1,160 

682 

645 

7 

7 

105 

133 

Ariz. 

498 

549 

831 

812 

4 

4 

62 

68 

Utah  - 

1,854 

1,990 

955 

918 

18 

18 

268- 

282 

Nev, 

200 

210 

868 

822 

2 

2 

30 

30 

Wash, 

5,268 

5,424 

1,063 

1,042 

56 

57 

752 

824 

Oreg, 

2,947 

2,948 

1,029 

1,035 

30 

31 

406 

429 

Calif,  

 11,793 

 14j.357_ 

_1^023_ 

946_ 

 121 

 136_ 

_  1,655  _ 

lj.847_ 

!«JEST_^ 

 30,898 

  34^194_ 

_958_ 

_  _924_ 

 296 

316. 

'  _  4,197  _ 

_4_^620_ 

U.S.  

-  339,110 

 364j.462_ 

 812_ 

 811_ 

_  2,753 

_2j.957_ 

.  _42,668  _ 

48j.028_ 

-23-  ""j^ 


